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hese are Jonesome, waiting days for you. 
The telephone is strangely silent. No 
door bell rings. 
Across a thousand, thousand miles of 
straining heartstrings, his hand rests on 
your shoulder. 
“Kee your chin hie seems to sav. 
“Til be back.” 
With all your heart. you wish he were back 
—now! 
Bringing him back sooner is what we, too, 
are living for and working for. Your man, 
and our men. Back! Safe! 


So we're making carbines—powerful, light- 
weight guns—-for your man, . . instead of 
shiny, new, smooth-touch typewriters for you, 


We know you're glad that’s the way it is. 
We know you could use a new Underwood. 
It would help you do your work faster, 
easier, better. We'd like you to have it, too 
— if it weren't for him. 


Like you, we're mighty proud to be working 
hard to speed the day when he'll come 
back to vou! 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


We are now in war production on—U. Carbines, 

Caliber 30 M-1—Airplane Instruments—-Gun Parts 

Ammunition ( omponents —} uses— Primers and Mis- 
cellaneous Items 


Enlist Your Dollars... Buy War Bonds... lo Shorten the Duration 


Copyright 1943, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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When you close the classroom for the day, do you face 
pleasure-filled hours of leisure enjoyment? Or are you 
faced with tedious hours of endless lesson copying 
and marking—night-time drudgery no teacher need 
plod through again? 

When the classroom day is over, then should come 
the hours that belong to you! Leisure hours. Happy 
hours. Your hours in which to relax. 

Ditto is helping teachers everywhere to make their 
right to leisure come true. For Ditto Workbooks result 
in better work from pupils, eliminate the need of 
lesson copying, banish those tiring hours of lesson 
marking—inspire students and teachers alike to class 
improvement and self-improvement! 


WRITE NOW FOR NEW DITTO WORKBOOK CATALOG—FREE 
Send the coupon below NOW for actual Ditto lesson 
samples to use in class. Ask for the new catalog on 
modern teaching practice and test materials. Get the 
facts about Ditto’s 55 authoritative workbooks cover- 
ing most subjects for all grades. You’ll be amazed 
and delighted! 


DITTO 


Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Today, as always, genuine 

Ditto materials are available 
Ayfor keeping previously sold 
AYeelatin liquid type ma- 
Wychines operating at Ditto’s 
top efficiency. 


DITTO, -Inc. 
652 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please 
) Send me “New Short Cuts in Education” 
) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
) Send Samples of Ditto Ink printed workbook pages. 
NEW DITTO Ditto’s 55 authoritative work- My class is: Schoo! 
books cover most subjects. Send ae 
WORKBOOKS coupon for full particulars, My 
$1.00 including practice and test ma- 
° UP terials, and complete list of titles 
comprising Ditto’s library for 
all grades. 
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In war or peace... 
a sound skill to have 


In war or peace, experience has proved that a working 


knowledge of Mimeograph duplication has always been a 
means of stepping in and stepping up in business. 


Now, in factories and offices and in the armed forces, the 
Mimeograph duplicator is speeding the paper work of war. 
Boys and girls who can prepare the stencils, care for and op- 

erate the Mimeograph duplicator are more in demand than ever. 


It takes only a few short weeks to teach the care and oper- 
ation of the Mimeograph duplicator. But in that short period 
you'll be doing a very real service to your students—and to 


their future employers, whether it’s Uncle Sam, or just Sam 
Brown. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Mimeograph duplicator 
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VIVIAN ENGELBRECHT, secretary to Director of Industrial and Public Relations 
at Douglas Aircraft Corporation, says: “The executive for whom I work has 
become a human dynamo, but our Dictaphone enables me to keep pace.” 


An opportunity and responsibility that faces 
every business educator today: 


The greatest need for trained Dictaphone secretaries 
and transcriptionists in the history of America. 


The classified columns from coast to coast are pleading 
for trained office workers to serve their country. Amer- 
ica’s schools and colleges must mobilize to fill the need. 


Help train your students to qualify for the Dictaphone 
Certificate of Proficiency. Lighten the burden of hard- 
Please remember that the 
Dictaphone Educational pressed business executives. Competent Dictaphone secre- 


Division is at your service taries are the mental production expediters of the office front. 


to help meet your prob- 
Joins nant coat Keep your Dictaphone equipment in good operating con- 


training. dition; see that it is used every hour of every school day. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
420 Lexington Avenue ' New York 17, N. Y. 


‘The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaph Cc ion, makers of dictati: hines and other sound ding and duci: i bearing said trade-mark. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT = 


PROGRESS OR PANIC? 


Everywhere we hear that standards of education and 


business are being lowered to meet the demands of War. 


A decade ago, we heard that high school graduates 


ployees. Now the pendulum has swung to the other 
extreme and the employee is in such demand that what 
he can do is not questioned. 

There are prospects of panic—or progress, depending 
on our point of view in planning now for post-war con- 
ditions. 


Do we need to discard all existing thinking on busi- . 


ness education and launch out on an entirely new tack 
under the assumption that change in itself means prog- 
ress? I think not. 

Can seemingly unfavorable present conditions in busi- 
ness education be used to improve instruction in the 
post-war years? 

Many teachers have left the classroom to go into the 
counting room. If we want teachers with business ex- 
perience we can have them after the war by offering 
inducements which will be more attractive than business 
can offer. This does not mean salary adjustment alone 
but germinations of professional growth, such as sab- 
batical leaves of absence, sickness and accident benefits, 
retirement security, freedom from political pressures, 
and assurances of an atmosphere of professional growth. 
Here is an opportunity to encourage teachers with busi- 
ness experience in large numbers to return to classrooms 
after the war. 


Equipment such as typewriters, files, and calculating, 
duplicating and posting machines have not been available 
for purchase by schools for some time. However, busi- 
ness expanded to gargantuan proportions in war time will 
have much used equipment to disgorge when peace 
comes. Will schools be able to purchase this used equip- 
ment for moderate prices for instructional purposes? 

The demand for employees being great offers an 


opportunity for schools to inaugurate the cooperative 


work-study relationship with employers. In times of 
slack employment, business men did not care to be 
“bothered” with providing a transition or apprentice- 
ship opportunity for students. If we wait for peace and 
possible unemployment, we cannot have the pressure of 
present production operating to cause business to, receive 
young apprentices with open arms. 

We can get into a panic over the exodus ‘of business 
teachers from the classroom to the counting‘room or 
office, the lack of proper equipment with which to work, 
and the seeming short view of the business tan: in. fill- 
ing positions. Or we can see possibilities of progress in 
the return of better and experienced’ teachers ‘to ‘the 
classrooms, the purchase of used office equipment and 
the inauguration of the cooperative plans of- learning 
between the educational institutions and business con- 
cerns. 

Let us see the possibilities of progress. instead of 
pampering ourselves with prospects of panic.» | 
—Harvey A. Andruss, President, State Teathont:¢ Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 


GUIDANCE NOW 


There has been an abundance of discussion about post- 
war problems of business education. Much of this dis- 
cussion has been highly valuable, though there is still a 
phase of it that has not been as widely mentioned as 
seems desirable. It deals with guidance—guidance now, 
of students who will leave the schools in the midst of the 
postwar conditions. What shall we tell our present fresh- 
men, sophomores, and possibly juniors who, if the war 
ends in the next year or two, will go into a world differ- 
ent from the one our graduates of the past few years 
have entered ? 

It seems self-evident that there will not:be as many 
jobs available nor the same kinds of jobs available that 
there have been. Many workers will be seeking positions 
in civilian life and will be competing with the graduates 
for such positions. There will be the workers who are 
now in war industries and our men and women return- 
ing to civil life from the war services. They will be 
more mature than our graduates; they will have some 
degree of office experience in many cases, and they 
will think they deserve to have their jobs back. The 
service men and women should certainly get their jobs 


back. 
FEBRUARY, 1944 


There will be a surplus of shialabsaiail typists, 
clerks, and: bookkeepers. What jobs will still provide 
openings for school graduates? For what jobs shall 
we recommend graduates of postwar years to qualify? 

There are probably a good many. Two or three seem 
like excellent prospects. One is the field of selling. To- 
day selling jobs are largely held by either older people 
or by very young people. There is a feeling that with 
shortages and a buyer’s market, salespeople have been 
able to depart from the ideals of service that used to be 
taught. Some salespeople are inconsiderate, gruff, and 
lacking in, civility. The older salespeople will probably 
be released. The people returning from the services will 
not have been trained in selling. Therefore here is an 
excellent field. Hundreds of thousands of well-trained 
salespeople will be needed. Where are they coming 
from? The schools may well get busy, now, guiding stu- 
dents into this field. 

A second field of importance is that of office machine 
operation. It seems likely that more and more office 
machines will be put into use. No great number of 
service men and women will be prepared to take such 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE —a 30 lesson course adapted to the 
Monroe Educator — 50¢ including Teacher’s Manual. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION — In 2 parts; elementary 
and advanced courses for students and operators — $1.75 in- 
cluding answers. 


It was different before the war; a business house could 
give time to finish the training of men and women who 
had received a general business training in school—today 
the need is for those who can step in and produce at 
once with a specific skill. . 

This means that the schools are being called on to go 
further than ever in teaching machine operation and 
business arithmetic—and Monroe is ready to help you. 
The Monroe School Manual of Instruction carries be- 
yond the usual 30 lesson course; it offers you material 
to extend your courses as far as necessary to develop 
specific skill. 


Wartime Conditions call for 
COMPLETELY TRAINED OPERATORS 


The Monroe Educator—a Monroe Calculator 


_ made for schools only. Keep the Monroes 


you have in top condition, make them last 
until Victory. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. °sto“.cre="" 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


THINK 


In the Business Education Digest 
for December Dean Jones of Har- 
vard is reported by Mr. Foster to 
have said in a recent. article that 
“The chief weakness (in the child- 
centered school) was lack of intel- 
lectual rigor, the avoidance of the 
dull necessity of drill, a failure to 
see that the nation might need the 
habit of discipline.” Quite right. But 
it didn’t take a war to reveal this 
need. Nor is it at all certain that the 
only basis of “intellectual rigor” or 
the “habit of discipline” are the tra- 
ditional academic subjects, as some 
die-hards who have not yet con- 
ceded the theory of individual differ- 
ences would have us believe. It is up 
to vocational teachers, none more 
than the commercial teachers, to see 
to it that a sound guidance program 
protects them against the quality of 
student with whom rigorous meth- 
ods of teaching are futile. Then 
teachers of the traditional college 
preparatory courses will have no 
near-monopoly on the enrollments of 
those with whom teachers can deal 
as rigorously as their own intellec- 
tual and teaching ability will permit. 

It is significant that Dean Jones’ 
article is titled, ‘Citizen or Me- 
chanic?” This may reflect his think- 
ing and that of many ivory tower 
educators, Does it need to be “Cciti- 
zen or mechanic?” How will me- 
chanics feel about this point of view? 
What does it really imply? The article 
is better than its title. It does focus 
attention on several things which 
should challenge the best thinking of 
business teachers: (1) the fallacy of 
the idea that in education “no child 
should ever experience failure’; (2) 
the fact that for some departments, 
if not all, ‘“departmentalization is 
an extraordinary source of weak- 
ness”; (3) the inevitability of in- 
creased demand for education that is 
“swifter, more technical, and less 
expensive”; and (4) the need for 
“refocusing of values in general ed- 
ucation” to prevent the evils of over- 
emphasis on the purely technical as- 
pects of training. 

The implications for us may be 
summed up briefly. 

Resist any grading scheme that is 
designed to prevent failure in voca- 
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tional courses for which obvious ap- 
titudes and abilities are required and 
when the outcomes of which must be 
high quality to justify their reten- 
tion in the program. Reject the “nor- 
mal distribution curve” theory with 
all the vigor you possess. Oppose 
finagling of any kind in an attempt 
to “get by” students who never 
should have been admitted to the 
course—easier examinations, lenient 
marking, more periods, etc. 

Recognize the trend toward the 
leveling of barriers between depart- 
ments, and especially, consider care- 
fully what parts of the present busi- 
ness curriculum should be covered 
into the general education program, 
even if most of what is retained in 
the high school loses its identity as 
business education. There surely 
should be more satisfaction in con- 
tributing vitally important elements 
to the general education of all youth 
than there is in attempting to give 
effective vocational training to un- 
selected groups many of whom never 
can achieve the objectives of such 
training. 

Determine to provide technical 
business training that is “swifter.” 
Many brush aside arguments that 
peace-time training, as well as war- 
time training can be swifter. Don’t 
do that. If you have read my earlier 
comments on this matter, and the un- 
favorable reactions to them in sev- 
eral journals, turn to the December 
number of THE JouRNAL, page 18, 
for some corroboratory evidence by 
Margaret E. Colesworthy. She and 
Dr. Blackstone and Dr. Graham are 
on the right track. Jt can be done. 
And it should be, in the interest of 
better general education for all pur- 
poses. 

Finally, the missing link in general 
education is personal economic train- 
ing. You, of all others, should be in 
the best position to supply this link 
—but not in specialized~ vocational 
courses for a third of high school 
enrollments. Do not resist. proposed 
changes that would make junior eco- 
nomic training, law, economic geog- 
raphy, consumer economics, etc. 


available to all students; not just 
those who wear the commercial 
label. The contribution which you 


can make to the “refocusing of val- 
ues in general education” may be 
larger than that of any other group 
of teachers, but not without frankly 
acknowledging the upgrading trend 
in the technical vocational training 
area of business education, and some 
loss of prestige (due to number of 
enrollments) in the commercial de- 
partment. 

Can we read and act intelligently 
in accordancé with the “handwriting 
on the wall?” It remains to be seen. 
But one thing is sure. Any voca- 
tional department that ignores the 
lessons taught by the N.Y.A., the 
C.C.C., war-training programs, and 
other activities of recent years is 
doomed. 


FOR 
SUPERVISORS ONLY 


Here is how a Columbia professor 
(not Dr. Forkner) refers to super- 
visors!: “a collection of nitwits, nin- 
compoops and crackpots, hypocrites 
and time-servers.” Some menagerie, 
I’d say. 

Why are supervisors thus ma- 
ligned? Do they merit such treat- 
ment as a group? Can they justify 
their jobs and by results of their 
efforts give the lie to such wholesale 
criticism? Having been the first one 
ever appointed in our field, and hav- 
ing urged supervision and direction 
for this field in season and out, I 
am a bit touchy on the subject. I 
have long wanted to make a survey 
of the work of a city program of 
business education which has been 
developed under the supervision of a 
specialist, and compare results of it 
with those obtained in a city that 
does not provide supervision in this 
field. But lack of time and money 
have prevented such a study. I may 
make it yet. In the meantime what 


- supervisor will be first to take issue 


with the Columbia professor? Or is 
there a loyal teacher who will do it? 
Or perliaps a faculty group? Some- 
one should do it. 


1The Saturday Review Literature, Sept 18, 
43, p. 9, or Business Education Digest for De- 
cember, p. 175. 


SIGNIFICANT? 


In Lynn, Massachusetts, the head- 
master of the Classical High School 
has just resigned. A member of the 
commercial staff has been appointed 
headmaster of the school—a “clas- 
sical” high school. 
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Schools are taking these 
steps to meet the demand 
for trained operators 


Making better use of machines during 
regular classroom hours; providing 
additional practice periods and shoft 
courses for special and postgraduate 
students. 


4 


Expanding the curriculum to include 
evenings and Saturdays, so that a greater 
number of students can be trained in 
machine work. 


Using the most modern practice texts i 

and teaching materials; improving train- __ 

ing procedures so students may attain a i 

maximum of skill in the shortest time. 
4 


Teaching the up-to-date office machine 
short-cuts and operating techniques 
used today in war industries and govern- 
ment offices. 


4 


Making a wider range of skills available 
by increasing the number of elective 
courses which provide machine training. 


10 


. .. and Classroom Training Too! 


Business machines are more important today than ever before 
because of the tremendous wartime volume of figuring and 
accounting work. : 


So schools—public and private—are training more students on 
business machines than ever before . . . and still the demand for 
trained operators increases. 


Whether the program adopted provides only a general acquaintance 
with machines, or develops varying degrees of operating skill, 
increased emphasis on machine training in the classroom directly 
serves the war effort by providing more workers for war offices. 


The Burroughs Educational Division offers you, as a free wartime 
service, tested suggestions for enlarging operator training programs, 
and up-to-the-minute information on newest operating techniques, 
practice programs, texts and materials. . 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 


Burroughs 


@, ACCOUNTING, BILLING, PAYROLL AND STAI 
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A Placement Officer’s View of the Business 


VERY individual has two main 

objectives—to secure a living and 
to live a life. State them as you will, 
arrange them in whatever order you 
will, they are always present. While 
different levels, branches, and types 
of education vary the emphasis, we 
may say that the function of educa- 
tion, broadly conceived, is to pro- 
mote these two objectives. Moreover, 
the emphasis tends to vary with the 
age, temperament, and circumstances 
of the person. In the child we find 
the emphasis almost exclusively upon 
the latter (living a life) which ex- 
presses itself in the search for per- 
sonal pleasure and enjoyment. Thus, 
the appeals upon which our educa- 
tional process must rely are related 
largely to the enjoyment which may 
be secured from the process itself. 
Although effective education may 
never be graduated from the use of 
such appeals, others begin to attain 
significance as the child develops and 
begins to think in 
terms of the future 
as well as the pres- 
ent. 

If I interpret cor- 
rectly the mission of 
business education, 
it is to promote both 
of the objectives I 
have mentioned. 
Perhaps the aim, pri- 
marily, is to develop 
the student’s ability 
to gain a living, but 
certainly not to the 
exclusion of devel- 
oping his capacity to 
live a useful, com- 
plete, and generally 
satisfying life — a 
life characterized by 
an intelligent inter- 
est in what is going 
on in the world at 
large and the as- 
sumption of respon- 
sibility for improve- 
ment in that world, 
in a word—good cit- 
izenship. If I have a theme it is to ex- 
amine the field of business education 
in its relationship to these two aims. 


Uncertainty as to the Student’s 
Ultimate Needs 

Business education like other 
fields, all too frequently suffers be- 
cause of uncertainty as to the specific 
needs of those who are being trained. 
Perhaps we didn’t need the Army 
and Navy training program to show 
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Curriculum 
by }. Edward Hedges 


Acting Director 
Personnel and Placement Bureau 
School of Business, Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


Editor’s Note: Mr, Hedges pre- 
sented these materials to the Bus- 
iness Education Section of the 
Northwestern Indiana Teachers 
Association meeti in Gary, 


ng 
Indiana, in October, 1943. 


that we could train quickly and 
effectively for specific—in many 
cases highly skilled—jobs. In all such 
projects the educational system has 
been drawn upon for both method 
and personnel. Under a new system 
now being used in the Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Business, we are 
accomplishing more in two semesters 


C. S. Fletcher, sales manager of Studebaker Corporation, addressing a group of 
students interested in marketing. Mr. Fletcher is one of a number of ‘‘Faculty 
Associates” who visit the campus periodically to consult with students and 
faculty regarding the opportunities available in various fields of business and 


the requirements for success in these fields. 


in the development of skills in short- 
hand, than was previously accom- 
plished in four—with fewer class- 
room hours. (The time saved, inci- 
dentally, we hope to use in rounding 
out the student’s program—not in 
completing our job more quickly.) 
Yes, we can develop many specific 
skills with great rapidity; but too 
often we do not know precisely what 
skills—or knowledge of what pro- 
cedures or subject matter will be 


needed. Let me illustrate. 

A student plans to enter college 
upon completion of his high school 
work. His parents are able and will- 
ing to finance him. He takes a gen- 
eral course, consisting, say, of Eng- 
lish, language, mathematics, science, 
and history—all excellent from the 
standpoint of his mental develop- 
ment. But he has no experience or 
training which would enable him to 
get a job or earn a living. Soon after 
he starts to college, or perhaps even 
before he starts, family conditions 
change and his financial support is 
withdrawn. He is now faced with 
the task of earning his way in col- 
lege, or perhaps earning a living for 
himself and_ others. Had he antici- 
pated this possibility—and prepared 
for it—his path might be much 
easier. The educational system has 
prepared him to live a life—but not 
to gain a living. 

Take the same situation, except 
that the ambition to 
attend college is 
thwarted, not by 

family financial re- 
verses, but because 
the subject lacks col- 
lege aptitude, inter- 
est, or ability. The 
result may be almost 
as disastrous. 

Take a different 
situation, in which 
the student plans to 
leave school and go 
to work upon gradu- 

_ation from high 
school. He takes the 
‘“commerce course.”’ 
Upon graduation 
from high school he 
decides to enter col- 
lege and take his 
work in the School 
of Business. His sit- 
uation is not too 
serious, since much 
of his high school 
work will stand him 
in good stead. Yet in 
the programs of most schools of 
business he will be required to take 
a number of non-business courses in 

his first two years, courses for which 
his background may be deficient. He 
gets the impression—and many do— 


that he is being sidetracked; he gets 
discouraged, and drops out. Again, 
the educational system—because it 
could not forecast the individual’s 
needs—appears to have failed him. 
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Another example. A student en- 
ters college, planning to remain only 
one or two years. He works out a 
special program which seems to fit 
his needs. Later he decides to con- 
tinue but lacks the prerequisites for 
the courses which he should be tak- 
ing to qualify for graduation. This 
student, too, feels that the system— 
or at least the school—has failed 
him. 

To take still another example, a 
student who has majored, say, in his- 
tory, finds in his senior year in 
college that he has nothing specific 
in the way of training to offer in the 
labor market. It is surprising but 
true that many such students blame 
the school rather than themselves for 
their own lack of foresight. 

These examples could be multiplied 
a hundred-fold if we considered the 
cases of those who prepared for one 
field of business employment only to 
find it closed to them or themselves 
unsuited for it. But these will suffice 
to show that in many cases we are 
either misguided or labor wholly in 
the dark. 


Some Suggested Solutions to 
the Problem 


Aptitude and Vocational Interest 
Testing. It may be suggested that the 
misfit or mis-trained student may be 
eliminated if aptitude and vocational 
interest testing are applied early and 
progressively, particularly if accom- 
panied by a thorough program of 
guidance. Unquestionably, the relia- 
bility of the available tests is increas- 
ing year by year. Also, there is no 
doubt that there is rapid improve- 
ment in the tools and skills of guid- 
ance, by which the results of testing 
may be made effective. But with all 
our tools and all our skills, can we 
insure the continuance of those quali- 
fied to benefit from more formal 
training in various lines? Testing 
and guidance do not answer the 
problem of the student who cannot 
finance his further education—unless 
public funds are to be drawn upon 
for the purpose. They do not answer 
the problem of the student whose 
parents can finance his attendance 
at school or college, and who insist 
that he receive a degree if it takes 
the rest of his life and every cent 
they own! It does not even solve 
the case of the student who is bound 
to get a “college education,” working 
outside perhaps 50, 60, or 70 hours 
a week, barely “getting by” at that, 
endangering his future health, and 
developing tastes and ambitions 
which he perhaps can never satisfy. 
Here are some problems which chal- 
lenge even the most optimistic and 
enthusiastic guidance officer. 
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Force the Student to “Make up 
his Mind.” All of us have faced the 
problem of the student who “just 
can’t make up his mind.” And it is 
always easy to put off the decision. 
You might be surprised—or perhaps 
you wouldn’t—at the percentage of 
college graduates, who, even a few 
months before graduation, have only 
the haziest idea of what they are 
fitted for by interest and aptitude. It 
almost seems that those in charge 
of guidance fear to face the necessity 
of making a decision as much as the 
student fear to face it! We could, of 
course, set a deadline and say, in 
ettect: “If you have reached this 
point without having decided on the 
type of work for which you will pre- 
pare, you must do so now. You can- 
not continue until you do.” But the 
dangers of such a system would be 
many. To cite only one, once you 
force the student to make a decision 
and to act upon it, you assume a 
measure of responsibility for the con- 
sequences. If the student turns out 
to be a misfit or there is no opening 
available, the system or the person 
who forced him to make the decision 
gets the blame. And this is to say 
nothing of the difficulty of discour- 
aging those who are attracted by the 
“glamor” of a field of work for 
which they are unfitted or in which 
the openings are few and far be- 


tween. ‘Personnel and advertising are 
examples. 

Place Reliance upon “Gencral” 
rather than “Specialized” training. 
If we assume that in relatively few 
cases is it possible to determine con- 
clusively the specific training which 
will be needed by the individual stu- 
dent, we must then resort to a theory 
which wi!l justify a broad and di- 
versified program of study. The 
theory of “disciplinary value” ap- 
parently prompted much of our carly 
education. While this theory has 
“lost face” almost completely in re- 
cent years, educational programs 
tend to follow traditional patterns— 
and perhaps not unwisely. 

There are many benefits from the 
so-called “general course” at both 
secondary and collegiate levels. For 
the student who is undecided as to 
his interests and abilities, it permits 
a certain amount of “shopping 
around” to find his interests and apti- 
tudes, meanwhile helping him to de- 
velop a better conception of the 
world around him, with its manifold 
activities and opportunities. But even 
the “general course” must be planned 
in such a way as to really develop 
the student’s background and not 
represent simply the path of least re- 
sistance, otherwise it fails of its 
purpose. 

be continued) 


GUIDANCE NOW 
( Continued from page 7) 


jobs. Skilled operators from the 
schools will find jobs in this field. 
Are we getting a supply of trained 
people ready for such work? 

A third field is that of teaching 
business subjects. If the schools find, 
after this war, as they did after the 
last war, that the commercial depart- 
ments will be flooded with students, 
a great number of additional teachers 
will be required. Even when the 
teachers have returned from war 
service to their jobs there will be 
many vacancies if present predictions 
are correct. Where are these quali- 
fied teachers coming from? Certainly 
they are not in the colleges today. It 
might be a fine service to the schools, 
to the future teachers and students, 
and to the community to start now to 
inform business students of the pos- 
sibilities in this field. Somehow, busi- 
ness teachers have never sold their 
own profession as widely as they 
should. Business teachers know the 
advantages of teaching over office 
work, but perhaps they have been too 
modest in their guidance. Now the 


time has come to urge capable stu- 
dents to go into this field. If we do 
not urge them to do so, poorly quali- 
fied teachers will’ be given jobs. 
Teachers will have to be secured—if 
good ones are not available, poor ones 
will be hired. That will be a sad blow 
to business education for it has al- 
ways been the poor business teacher 
that has hampered the best possible 
development of business education. 

Here, then, are three important 
possibilities. There may be many 
others. We need to find them all and 
to guide students into them. Other- 
wise, graduates may find themselves 
trained for jobs for which there are 
no openings, and untrained for jobs 
that are begging for capable people. 
Let us continue to train people for 
war jobs as long as the war lasts, but 
let us not forget to guide students 
who won’t get into the war, for the 
jobs that will be available when the 
war is over.—E. G. Blackstone, The 
University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California. 
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ON 


T Is time that Business Education 

teacher - training departments took 
cognizance of the fact that it is their 
responsibility to promote, guide, and 
develop teaching programs that will 
provide audio-visual materials and 
personnel for Business Education 
classrooms of the future. If they 
don’t, someone else will in a way 
inimitable to their best interests. 

Business Education has not been 
alone in overlooking it§ opportunities. 
The Educational Screen in its sum- 
mer school visual course listings for 
the last two years showed only one 
school—the State Teachers College 
at Frostburg, Maryland—that inte- 
grated visual methods with a special 
field—Social Science. 

The survey of summer courses 
also uncovered the fact that many 
summer schools have not yet made 
available classes in visual methods 
and materials. In 1942 only 124 
schools were listed with The Educa- 
tional Screen as offering visual 
courses. In 1943 this number had 
fallen to eighty-nine. The same year 
(1943) The Balance Sheet? listed 
143 schools offering summer Business 
Education programs. Just how many 
summer programs of all kinds there 
are this writer does not know but 
he is sure it is many more than the 
143 business courses that are offered. 
He is equally sure that all summer 
schools should be offering audio- 
visual courses. 

Visual Education is important to 
teachers. The results of war train- 
ing programs make it impossible for 
the value of audio-visual aids any 
longer to be ignored. As Goudy and 
Noel report in The Business Educa- 
tion World: 

Enthusiasts frequently exaggerate the 
over-all values of these aids. Con- 
servatively, however, experiments 
show (1) approximately 25 per cent 
to 35 per cent gain in factual informa- 
tion, and (2) approximately 35 per 
cent increase in retention over tradi- 
tional methods of instruction of that 
information when visual aids are prop- 
erly used. 

Specific examples of similar gains are 
to be found in the United States Navy 
training program. Recently one of 
the Radar schools saved 50 hours of 
instructional time during ene month’s 


training through the use of motion 
Pictures, filmstrips, flat pictures, and 


“Summer Courses in Visual and Audio-Visual 
Instruction, 1943.” The Educational Screen. 
XXI, XXII (April, May, June, 1942, 1943). The 
ducational Screen, Inc., Chicago, pp. 145-146, 
186; 138-139, 175, 218. 

?“Summer School Announcements.” The Bal- 
ance Sheet. XXIV (May, 1943). South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, pp. 410-15. 
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models. Furthermore, the men passed 
the regular periodic examinations, 
testing facts and skills, with higher 
grades than similar groups not using 
audio-visual materials. Reports from 
other branches of the armed forces 
are equally revealing.* 


Visual Education is also important 
to Business Education teachers. The 
effort made by The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education, The Business Educa- 
tion World, The Balance Sheet and 


other business magazines to present — 


to their readers the latest in visual 
business methods shows there is a 
need and that something can be done 
about it. 

Several years ago, R. G. Walters* 
made an effort to associate these two 
fields more closely. The present 
series by Goudy and Noel® in the 
Business Education World, is the 
latest attempt to provide in usable 
form visual information for business 
teachers. 

At first thought one might be in- 
cautious enough to believe that there 
are enough audio-visual materials on 
hand for the business teacher. There 
are some but too much of it is un- 
suitable for good classroom use. Et- 
tinger® in The Journal of Business 
Education and Van Horn’ in The 
Business Education World have for 
years been listing pertinent films. In 
many instances, however, these films 
have been prepared for business use 
and are poorly suited to the training 
of teachers or students. Their great- 
est defect lies in the lack of a direct 
tie-up with the content of business 
courses. 

3 Elizabeth Goudy and Lt. Frances W. Noel, 


“Audio-Visual Aids Pay Dividends.” Business 
Education World. XXIV (September, 1943), 


. 28, 
PAR’ G. Walters, “Visual Instruction in_ the 
Commercial Subjects.”” The Balance Sheet. XIX 
(September, 1937-1938). 

5 Goudy and Noel, Op. Cit. 

* Clifford Ettinger, “Film Guide for Business 
Teachers.” The Journal of Business Education. 

™Lawrence Van Horn. “Audio-Visual Aids.” 
The Business Education World. 


Visual Business Education 


A Teacher-Training Responsibility 


Motion Pictures versus Stillfilms 


Of almost equal importance is their 
production, too often, as motion pic- 
tures. As such, they prevent ex- 
tended viewing or discussing of vital 
sections. Certain areas of any film 
need to be treated more thoroughly 
than other parts. Motion pictures 
make this difficult. They lend them- 
selves best to the showing of motion. 
A great many business situations, ma- 
terials, and techniques cannot prop- 
erly be presented through motion. 
Slides, filmslides, or slidefilms supply 
time for unlimited discussion or ob- 
servation. 

To be valuable, a visual aid must 
be correlated directly with the sub- 
ject being presented. Business teach- 
ers should be best fitted to do the cor- 
relating in their field. Knowing 
what the course covers they shduld 
be able to prepare film scripts and 
other materials dealing with the sub- 
ject matter. What they lack is the 
visual background sufficient to assist 
intelligently in this work. 

The large majority of teachers in 
business education still do not have 
any audio-visual training. Only a 
few states make mandatory the acqui- 
sition of a general visual background 
before a teaching license is issued. 
It is to be hoped that this defect will 
soon be remedied. But more than a 
general background is needed. Upon 
completion of the usual introductory 
visual course the business teacher 
still does not know what materials 
exist in his field nor how to use or 
adapt them to his classroom. 

The business teacher-training de- 
partments should make advanced 
visual study in business education 
possible. They should provide teach- 
ers with an opportunity to survey 
what has already been done in visual 
business education, to learn what is 
being done, to handle and use aids at 
present available, and to conduct 
research in this area. 


Visual Research 


To date almost no visual research 
has been completed in Business Edu- 
cation. The Bibliography of Re- 
search Studies in Business Educa- 
tion, 1920-40* shows only six theses 


8M. Herbert Freeman, Compiler. Bibliography 
of Research Studies in Business Education, 192 
ieee, New York: The Business Education World, 


(Concluded an page 20) 
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N JourNAL oF BUvuSINEsS 
| EpucaTion for October, 1943, a 
contributor introduced us to the 
problem child of her official family, a 
so-called stenographer named Sara, 
who has qualified by earning a grade 
of 85 per cent in a dictation-tran- 
scription test. Sara’s deficiencies are 
made apparent from _ thirteen 
“quotes” selected from many that 
poor Sara unloads at the end of 
successive days and the correctives 
that are being applied by Sara’s over- 
patient supervisor are briefly de- 
scribed. The author merits commen- 
dation for pointing out specifically 
Sara’s chief faults, which are shared 
by thousands of others clinging pre- 
cariously to stenographic jobs, and 
especially for the excellent sugges- 
tions that she offers to shorthand 
teachers for the improvement of in- 
struction in this vitally important 
subject. 


Some Students Not Stenographer 
Material 


If I know Sara, and I think she 
or her twin sister once worked for 
me, your contributor is not justified 
in her assumption that Sara’s teach- 
ers are responsible for the incom- 
petence of their pupil. As a matter 
of fact Sara reveals all the charac- 
teristics of a class of pupils that 
should never be permitted to regis- 
ter for shorthand training. It may 
develop that the Sara of, which Miss 
Wells writes is possessed of the ele- 
ments that make for success in sten- 
ography; if so, she will respond to 
tutoring and may justify the extra 
instruction that she is getting; but 
the Saras that I know and that every 
experienced shorthand teacher meets 
year after year would be happier if 
they were kept in the general cleri- 
cal classification and spared the pain 
and humiliation that is pretty likely 
to come to them as 85 per cent sten- 
ographers. 

_ The fact of the matter is that Sara 
is dumb; dumb in the meaning im- 
plied when we say that her I. Q. is 
below average. The evidence of her 
limited ability is ample. After two 
years of shorthand training and sev- 
eral attempts, she managed to get by 
in a shorthand test that makes all 
eligible who get 85 per cent. She 
doesn’t understand “big” words; she 
can’t distinguish principle from prin- 
cipal; she is unfamiliar with words 
as common as prejudice; she cannot 
adapt her shorthand to the writing 
of names of cities and states; she 
can’t find liaison in the dictionary ; 
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What’s the Matter With Sara? 


by F. Y. Fox 


L. D. S. Business College 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


her context sense is weak. Besides 
all this, she is sloppy and is woefully 
inept in mechanical details. 


Is Additional Training Justified? 


It is quite probable that with more 
and better instruction Sara can over- 
come her untidiness ; but her difficul- 
ties in transcription are’ likely to per- 
sist through so long a time that her 
slowly increasing efficiency can never 
justify the heavy cost of her addi- 
tional training. It is regrettable that 
so many teachers are unaware of the 
true nature of shorthand difficulties. 
We err, as Miss Wells points out, in 
over-emphasizing the element of skill 
and in failure to recognize the neces- 
sity of broad vocabulary and discrim- 
inating context-sense in reading 
shorthand notes. We have all known 
Saras whose well-written notes could 
be easily read by the teacher and yet 
were Greek to the writer of the notes. 
The fault is not always and prob- 
ably not often in the lack of proper 
instruction, though Sara and her 
parents and her employers are al- 
most certain to believe so; nor is it 
likely that the fault is in Sara’s lack 
of diligence; the real and often in- 
surmountable obstacle is Sara’s lack 
of capacity to understand words and 
comprehend the meanings of sen- 
tences. 

It would seem that if a person can 
acquire a vocabulary of one thou- 
sand words that there should be no 
insuperable difficulty in the way of 
acquiring a second thousand and a 
third, and a fourth. That would be 
true if all words were equally simple, 
concrete, and of frequent occurrence. 
Why is it that though I have a fairly 
wide vocabulary, I have never made 
sudorific and parterre, two words I 
have encountered now and then in 
the Terman Vocabulary Scale, part 
of my vocabulary of recognition? 
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The occurrence of the outlines for 


those words in my shorthand notes§ 


would constitute a transcriptio: diff. 
culty that I might solve with the help 
of a dictionary ; but it is obvious that 
my chances to misread are much 


greater when unfamiliar terms are} ; 


involved. A stenographer who can 
score 95 in the Terman Scale, would 
meet defeat very rarely. But what 
about Sara, whose score on the same 
scale may be no better than 50 and 
may even be as low as 40? 


here is the story of the mother[ : 


who was pleased when her pretty 
but dumb daughter had been offered 
a trial appointment as a stenographer 
with the owner of the jute-mill, a 
man, by repute, of very few words. 
“That will be fine for Mary,” opined 
Mama, “she doesn’t know very many 
words either.” Reverting to Sara, 
the 3,000 words that her employer 
uses, that are outside Sara’s exper- 
ience are just that many pitfalls into 
one or another of which she is con- 
tinually falling. There are only two 
chances for her success in_ the 
stenographic field, both remote. She 
may find an employer of limited in- 
telligence whose dictation imposes no 
strain on an 85 per cent stenographer. 
In the depression years, I once ad- 
vised a prospect with an I. Q. of 85 
to drop her shorthand class and pre- 
pare for more routine work; but she 
persisted and received an appoint- 
ment in her home district with the 
local WPA director at $85 a month. 
Several months later she wrote me a 
note of five typewritten lines contain- 
ing several unpardonable errors to 
apprise me of her proved success. 

Sara’s other chance is to become 
proficient by further and constant 
study. This is the remedy proposed 
by Miss Wells. But this turns out 
to be futile if Sara’s I. Q. is rela- 
tively low. She is not only greatly 
limited now, but her capacity for im- 
provement in her grasp of English 
and her comprehension of words is 
so restricted that she cannot become 
competent under the most skilled and 
most patient instruction within a rea- 
sonable period of time. Since only 
98 per cent to 100 per cent shorthand 
transcription is practically useful, 
such a person as Sara should be 
trained for some other kind of cleri- 
cal work. 


Other Clerical Work Advised 


Fortunately, the proportion of gen- 
eral clerical workers to stenographers 
is five or ten to one. This being true, 

(Concluded on page 17): 
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The Implications to the Home Front of War- 


Training Programs in Typewriting 


concern among busi- 
ness education teachers regard- 
ing what changes will be made in the 
teaching of typewriting as a result of 
the war-time classes in this subject is 
one of paramount importance these 
days. One thing seems sure—there 
will be changes. Perhaps it did take 
a war to do it, for when people are 
in the Army or Navy and have the 
job of teaching to do there is no 
time for argument about this or that. 
The best methods must be found 
and a plan organized at once. 
The naval training programs, both 
yeoman and storekeeping, with 
which I am acquainted began this 
way. 

A yeoman school program for 
WAVES was organized and _ in- 
cluded the teaching of ' 
typewriting. Later we 
were directed to or- 
ganize a storekeepers 
program. The prob- 
lem was to train girls 
to work in the many 
offices of the Navy 
where men had here- 
tofore been at work. 
Some of the WAVES 
had had many years 
of experience in busi- 
ness offices ; some had 
never been very good 
typists, and some had 
never had any train- 
ing.’ Immediately they 
were given an exami- 
nation in typewriting 
and were classified ac- 
cording to ability in 
typewriting into high 
advanced, low ad- 
vanced, high intermediate, low inter- 
mediate, high beginning, and low be- 
ginning groups. The platoon and 
company they would be in for their 
stay in training school was decided 
by their classification in typewriting 
ability. We found that trainees highly 
skilled in typewriting made highest 
marks in all subjects of storekeeping. 

The teachers were all enlisted 
women who were selected to teach 
because they were rapid typists; had 
passed the examination for third- 
class yeoman rating; and had the 
personal qualifications that would 
make good instructors. The whole 
program was co-ordinated under the 
supervision of the head of instruc- 
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Milledgeville, Georgia 


tion, whose job it was to weld instruc- 
tors and materials into a single- 
minded training unit. An hour a day 
was spent with the instructors de- 
veloping methods of teaching. Les- 
son plans were made for every min- 
ute of class periods,.and goals were 
set up for every fifteen class periods 
in terms of gross rates and accuracy. 
Each lesson plan, each study assign- 
ment, each related activity had been 
evaluated accurately in terms of its 
contribution to the ability of each 
trainee so that she would get maxi- 
mum benefit from her twelve weeks’ 


Official U. S. Navy Photograph 
laboratories.’’ 


became . experimental 


training. The instructors and the 
supervisor of instruction pooled their 
thinking in obtaining right materials 
and the best methods they knew. 
The classrooms became experimental 
laboratories, and the growth of learn- 
ing was watched most carefully from 
every angle. For instance, we knew 
that efficiency experts have found 
that 87 per cent of the people re- 
spond most readily through the eye 


‘and only 7 per cent respond through 


sound. This meant that there must 
be a minimum amount of instructor 
talking and a maximum amount of 
doing for every trainee. We took 


advantage of this tremendous differ- 


ence by using teacher demonstrations 


and moving pictures in place of 
teacher talks. 


Tangible and Intangible Factors 


A typewriting laboratory class had 
to be planned for those whose type- 


‘writing abilities were high enough to 


begin practical application of the skill. 
They were put to work immediately 
on adapting this skill to Navy vocab- 
ularies, Navy eorrespondence, and 
filling in the many forms used by the 
Navy. 

Each instructor was highly inter- 
ested in this new approach to the 
teaching of typewriting, for their 
own training had not been anything 
like it. They were all eager and 
anxious to find out what results 
could be attained. They were some- 
what surprised to know that speed 
development in type- 
writing could be re- 
duced to specific tan- 
gible factors that 
could be controlled in 
the classroom. With 
that premise everyone 
went to work. Long 
hours of work fol- 
lowed—often 15 or 16 
out of the 24. No 
time could be lost—it 
had to be done! These 
factors were set up 
and a program plan- 
ned to control them: 
(1) correct position 
(tables chairs 
were adjusted); (2) 
physical fitness; (3) 
proper technique and 
thorough knowledge 
of the keyboard; (4) 

correct stroking and 
understanding of rhythm; (5) con- 
tinuity and ease of operation; (6) 
efficient fingering ability; (7) con- 
centration; (8) mental and muscular 
co-ordination ; 7, elimination of 
waste motions; (10) enthusiasm for 
high speed. 

We realized that unquestionably 
many of these factors are specific 
elements and had to be controlled to 
some extent—for example, physical 
fitness. Any signs of fatigue as re- 
flected by anyone was immediately 
taken care of by sending the trainee 
to “sick bay.” In the Navy this 
means sending her to the doctor. 

What about the girl who habitually 
folds up in the middle of a 10-minute 
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writing? Have you ever felt that 
you were teaching a skill that was so 
positively a mental skill that it de- 
mands the highest type of nerve con- 
trol and nerve reserve? The regular 
routine life of the in-training WAVE 
builds up her nerve reserve, and with 
proper teaching techniques she be- 
comes a calm worker. 

The matter of proper light was an- 
other important factor. <A _ light 
meter was used to measure the proper 
lighting of the room so that each 
trainee had just the right amount of 


light. Electric fans were operated. 


during the extremely hot days when 
the classes had to keep on. The tables 
came—of course they were all of one 
height, but the teachers knew that 
correct table heights were important, 
so they improvised ways of raising 
the heights of the tables to accom- 
modate the short, medium tall, and 
extremely tall trainees. 


Relaxation 


Then there was the matter of set- 
ting up a plan that would give that 
all-important factor of physical and 
mental relaxation. It was a revela- 
tion to the teachers to notice how 
much more rapid was speed and ac- 
curacy development when an ade- 
quate physical and mental relaxation 
program was put into effect. We 
used all of the practical techniques 
we could find to relax the shoulders, 
the forearms and fingers, muscles of 
the back, and neck nerves. The 
trainees were taught how to pace 
themselves just like a runner does in 
order to know just how fast he can 
run on each lap. 

Mental relaxation is more difficult 
to gain, but it is equally important. 
We minimized the importance of any 
one timed writing to any individual 
trainee—we did, however, make each 
one feel her maximum importance in 
the classroom. We demonstrated 
every technique before the class so 
that they knew what a difference a 
thythmic, accurate technique makes 
in a timed write. We showed them 
how to practice a hard word, how 
to break up long words into facile 
fingering units, and we showed them 
that fingering units are not necessar- 
ily syllable units. Always we tried to 
remove every obstacle that would 
make for tenseness because of teach- 
ing methods. You know a frequent 
cause of nerve strain in a classroom 
is the unwarranted hurrying tactics 
or the lack of calmness of the 
instructor. 

Concentration 


We made an effort to find out what 
continuous concentration in typewrit- 
ing meant, and we found that each 
trainee had to be able to think of the 
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right thing at the right time, changing 
her pace in order to conquer each 
obstacle and changing it back again 
—all without upsetting her mental 
control. Concentration has so often 
been erroneously understood to mean 
keeping one’s mind on one’s work in 
terms of how many errors are being 
made, or on writing slower or faster. 
In reality, these are distracting 
thoughts and only serve to sabotage 
the efforts of the operator. We talked 
these matters over with the trainees. 
In other words, we let them in. on 
the secret of how their typewriting 
abilities would increase. We found 
that the more the trainees knew about 
the factors affecting their speed, both 
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“They were classified according to 
ability in typewriting.”’ 


tangible and intangible, the more in- 
telligent they were in manipulating 
themselves and bringing about an 
effective development. 

With all of these psychological 
“musts” in mind we set up our 
course. We used 25 words—short, 
three-letter words—to learn the key- 
board. One new key was added daily 
with abundant review of all the letters 
previously taught. Flash drills for 
automatization of whole word re- 
sponses were used every day. Slow 
metronomic drills were used for 
definite stroking that would bring 
accuracy. Speed was urged from the 
beginning. Drives for accuracy were 


begun in the twelfth lesson. The’ 


teacher demonstrated every new word 
and the trainees, with very few ex- 
ceptions, were able to imitate her 
stroking and rhythm of writing. 
Accuracy in this early stage was not 
stressed, so no one was fearful of 


making errors. The trainees liked 
the spéedy approach—it was tre nen- 
dously stimulating to them. | very- 
one was happy in the class and 
worked with ease. 

We found that the instructor must 
be actively engaged all of the class 
time if the goals are to be reac! in 
twelve weeks. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


In addition to learning right <:rok- 
ing at rapid rates, we set up iech- 
niques of learning to operate the 
mechanism of the typewriter as an 
expert does. In this we had motion 
pictures prepared by the Bureau of 
Aeronautics showing all of the opera- 
tions of an expert typist. We learned 
to become proficient in _ inserting 
paper, straightening it, and removing 
it; making multiple carbon copies; 
setting marginal stops to determine 
line lengths; addressing envelopes 
and writing on cards; returning the 
carriage correctly; tabulating with 
efficiency ; and innumerable shortcuts 
that the expert typist on the job 
knows how to do but seldom learns 
in the classroom. So many of our 
trainees have said,.‘‘School was never 
like this before, and do we like it!” 

The instructors used the moving 
pictures to increase the effectiveness 
of their instruction. They knew the 
purpose of each demonstration shown 
in the moving picture, and prepared 
each trainee to look for certain defi- 
nite things about the technique under 
consideration. After the showing of 
the film the particular technique to 
be improved was discussed and tried 
over and over again until proficiency 
of operation was attained. The 
mental grasp of “how” these things 
are done by an expert was a wonder- 
ful stimulation to the trainees. Good 
moving pictures save much wear and 
tear on the instructor, and it is my 
hope that they will be available in the 
future. 

The Navy letter had to be mastered 
at a rapid rate. Practice in setting 
this up had to be automatic. Rapid 
figure writing was a “must” for 
storekeepers. Hundreds of forms are 
filled in by the storekeepers in the 
Navy, so we put everyone to work on 
these just as soon as her skill in 
typewriting was ready for _ this 
application, which gave each trainee 
occupational competency for the job 
she had to do in the Navy. 

Thirty hours of training was the 
minimum program. In the yeoman 
school we scheduled up to 120 hours 
of typewriting instruction, while in 
the storekeeper program the maxi 
mum time spent on learning to type- 
write was 60 hours. 
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Here is a record of one high inter- 
mediate. class after 30 clock hours of 
instructions: 


Entrance Examination 
10-Minute Test 


Class Median -GWAM* 32 EAM** 1,3 
Speed Errors 
20-24 4 


25-29 
30-34 15 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 


WNOWNHE AD 


10 Clock Hours of Instruction 
3-lMinute Test 


Speed Errors 
30-34 3 0 14 
35-39 3 3 11 
40-44 5 Ff 6 
45-49 17 1.0 6 
50-54 6 1.3 2 
55-59 3 
60-64 1 
65-69 1 

20 Clock Hours of Instruction 

5-Minute Test 

Speed Errors 
35-39 0 14 
40-44 6 2 7 
45-49 14 4 6 
50-54 10 6 8 
55-59 4 8 4 
60-64 1 1.0 2 
65-69 1 


30 Clock Hours of Instruction 
10-Minute Test 


Class Median - GWAM* 47 EAM** .4 
Errors 


NID 


*GWAM—gross words a minute. 
**EAM—errors a minute. 

The entrance examination shows a 
median rate of 32 WPM and a 
median error rate of 1.3 or 13 errors 
in 10 minutes. Only eight people in 
this group were within the Navy 
requirements of .7 errors in 10 min- 
utes. Six made between 8 and 10 
errors; ten made between 11 and 15; 
seven made between 16 and 20; and 
eight made between 21 and 33. 

No one-minute records are given 
here, but each trainee kept her own 
daily one-minute records. 

Notice that after ten hours of 
instruction the trainees were improv- 
ing both their speed and accuracy 
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on three-minute writings. They held 
their rates very well from three- 
minute to five-minute tests, but sacri- 
ficed some on the ten-minute tests. 
It is interesting to note that at the 
end of 30 hours of instruction the 
median errors were .4 or 4 errors in 
ten minutes. 

These abilities are now ready to be 
applied to the many laboratory prob- 
lems of Navy office work. 


Truly the experience I have had in | 


setting up the training courses for 
WAVES in the Navy in both yeoman 
and storekeeping schools, and work- 
ing with instructors who were enthu- 
siastic about what they were doing 
and who were in turn teaching 
students fired with determination and 
understanding is one of the most 


pleasurable ones I ever expect to 
have. The implications of these re- 
sults mean certainly that we have 
found the way. Teachers of type- 
writing in public, private, and col- 
legiate schools can do the same. Such 
results as were attained in these war- 
training classes can only be attained 
when teachers work together and find 
a meeting of minds in their work, put 
aside likes and dislikes, and realize 
that in unity there is strength. The 
war-training instructors have paved 
the way. Now it remains for the 
instructors on the home front to 
recognize that literally overnight war 
training programs have accomplished 
an objective which many of us and 
our predecessors have worked toward 
for many years. 


WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH SARA? 
(Continued from page 14) 


our problem is not that of trying to 
train Sara to do something for which 
she is quite inapt, but to direct her 
into the fields of training where she 
has a fair chance to succeed. I 
realize that it is easier to say this 
than to do it. What the pupil wants 
to be and what her parents want may 
prevent teachers from applying sound 
principles of guidance. But the 
nearer we approximate intelligent 
classification of pupils in respect to 
vocational aptitudes and choices, the 
greater is our service to them and to 
society. If half the pupils that enroll 
for vocational shorthand were able 
and willing to complete the subject 
satisfactorily, the supply of stenog- 
raphers would be more than ample. 
Far more than half of those that now 
take it are destined to fail. 

In this connection there is sig- 
nificance in the conclusions of Bil- 
leter reported in the same issue of 
THE JouRNAL (page 14), who ad- 
vises that all but the upper 25 to 30 
per cent in his Army classes be 
trained for clerical work and only 
the definitely superior for stenogra- 
phy. Many who get passing grades 
in shorthand based on 75 per cent to 
85 per cent performance, will 
never attain the degree of mastery 
required to get out mailable letters. 
Many of these can be discovered 
without even a trial period and many 
more can be identified early in the 
course. If they can’t be excluded, 
they and their parents can at least be 
reasoned with and warned of impend- 
ing disappointment. Much higher 
standards of performance than those 
accepted in most classrooms should 
be required. I agree fully with Miss 
Wells in urging teachers to be more 


resourceful in assisting pupils to 
overcome their faults. To her ad- 
monition that we must not let them 
down I would add that in a large 
proportion of instances we should 
let them out. 


This department, conducted by Dr. 
Estelle L. Popham, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business and associate professor at 
Meredith College, Raleigh, North Care- 
lina, is open to questions from our readers 
on any transcription points. Dr. Popham 
will consult leading authors of typing 
manuals, style books, and transcription 
texts to determine the consensus on proper 
usages. 


QUESTIONS 
1. How should sums under one dollar be 
typed in business writing? 
2. Should written-out fractions be hy- 
phenated? 
3. What style is preferred for typing the 
heading of the second page of a letter? 
4. How should ‘“‘per cent’’ be typed in 
context material? 
5. Sometimes the comma is omitted after 
the complimentary close even though the 
colon is written after the salutation. Is 
this style acceptable? 


Now turn to page 34 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of au- 
thorities. More questions will appear in 
the next tissue of THE JouURNAL. 
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“ HAT is the value of train- 

ing?” “Does it increase ef- 
ficiency by reducing errors, increas- 
ing output, and reducing labor turn- 
over?” These are the questions 


‘which top management asks training 


directors. They say, “Don’t give me 
generalities; I want facts about the 
specific reduction in accidents since 
the safety training program was 
started or a smaller percentage of 
errors since training was started in 
the Stock Accounting Branch.” These 
are legitimate questions. They show 
the intelligence and interest of man- 
agement. The industrial trainer has 
a tendency to become annoyed when 
top management asks such questions. 
He thinks, “Why don’t they leave me 
alone?” This is an unfortunate atti- 
tude to take. The trainer must do 
his best to answer questions like 
these. If he cannot give an ade- 
quate answer, he must give detailed 
evidence of why it is impossible. 


Can the Value of Business 
Practices be Proved? 


Only the uninitiated are of the 
opinion that every business activity 
can be measured 
in terms of its 
contribution to 
profit. They as- 
sume naively that 
the efficiency ex- 
pert can check 
every activity and 
determine its spe- 
cific contribution. 
‘This belief is so 
far from the truth 
that the tendency 
of certain profes- 
sors of industrial 
management to 
present these 
points of view 
gives the young 
student positive 
misinformation. 
The value of most 
advertising, for 
example, is usu- 
ally not measur- 
able. Many firms could do without 
advertising for years and not suffer a 
serious decrease in sales. In fact, in 
many types of commodities the value 
of advertising can never be proved, 
for there are too many other factors 
involved which may result in in- 
creased or decreased sales. Even in 
cigarette advertising it takes six 
months or more for a drop in sales to 
be of such significance that it can be 
definitely attributed to elimination of 
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advertising. Advertisements which 
invite the reader to write in for sam- 
ples prove interest but do not neces- 
sarily result in increased sales. Only 
those forms of advertising that can 
be directly keyed to direct sales can 
be proved. These types of adver- 
tisements are a small minority of 
total advertising. Yet, business puts 
a considerable part of its funds in 
advertising. It has faith in the be- 
lief that advertising pays; it has al- 
most become an axiom of business 
that sales effort without advertising 
to support it is futile. 


Can Training be Proved 
Statistically? 


Training is even more elusive than 
advertising. Its value can only 
determined even in generalities after 
several years. Yet top management 


in its zeal for proving the value of 
all activity tries to secure evidence of 
the value of training after two or 
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How Can We Measure the Value of Conferences 


three weeks of activity. Rarely can 
the training director give the evidence 
demanded. How, then, will he an- 
swer the management? 

Supervisory training such as Job 
Instructor Training, Job Relations 
Training, and Job Methods Training 
organized by the Training Within In- 
dustry Service of the War Manpower 
Commission and many other pro- 
grams have as their purpose im- 
proved supervisory practice. In- 


Proving the Value of industrial Training 


dustrialists wish to see the imniedi- 
ate value of such programs. Only in 
rare instances can this be given, 
When, for example, supervision is 
extremely shoddy and management 
practices have been unusually bad, 
there are opportunities for striking 
improvements in supervision result- 
ing from supervisory training. Such 
spectacular situations are infrequent 
and when cited cases are investigated 
they usually prove that they must be 
classified as mythical. Management 
which is intelligent enough to accept 
the concepts of the Training Within 
Industry programs already has been 
quite awake and intelligent in its 
supervisory practices. Most super- 
visors these days must be moderately 
competent ; otherwise, they would not 
last. The shortage of manpower is 
so great that workers simply will not 
tolerate supervision that is too un- 
satisfactory. 

Moreover, top management itself 
cannot always make the improve- 
ments obviously necessary to make 
supervisory training programs ef- 
fective. For example, in govern- 
ment, salaries are often fixed. As 
a result, supervisors who are under 
Civil Service 
schedules which 
can be changed 
only by act of 
Congress some- 
times get less than 
their workers 
who are paid on 
an hourly basis 
according to rates 
determined by lo- 
cal boards. No 
amount of super- 
visory training 
can remedy this 
incongruity. It is 
a fundamentally 
unwholesome sit- 
uation. Training 
programs which 
try to cope with 
a fundamental 
wrong of this type 
often do more 
harm than good. 


Like This? 


Results Not Dramatic 


Usually the results of supervisory 
training are moderate and take a 
considerable period of time to perme- 
ate the personnel practices of the 
supervisory corps. The general man- 
ager may say, “Let us compare the 
absenteeism, the number of errors 
made, and the percent of labor turn- 
over in the period before this training 
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was given with that in the period 
after this training was given. If 
these factors decrease, the training 
has been worth while; if they remain 
constant or increase, training has been 
futile.” Such reasoning is spurious. 
There are many other factors which 
might cause changes in labor turn- 
over and frequency of error. For 
example, other firms may start to pay 
much better salaries; therefore, the 
employees may have strong induce- 
ments for changing positions. Un- 
der such conditions the mere fact 
that labor turnover increased does 
not prove the futility of training. 
Had it not been for supervisory 
training, the labor turnover might 
have been even greater. 

On the other hand, if the percen- 
tage of errors in a particular oper- 
ation decreases after training, it may 
be assumed that this decrease was 
caused by training. Many other 
factors, such as simpler operations, 
decrease in the quantity of operations, 
better working conditions, neater 
work received from other depart- 
ments, and poorer audits to deter- 
mine the number of errors might be 
the cause for the real or apparent 
decrease in errors. 


What Evidence Can be Given? 


The purpose of these examples is 
not either to belittle the demand of 
the industrialist for specific facts or 
to arouse resentment at such ques- 
tioning. It does indicate the meaning- 
lessness of attempts at mathematical 
determination of the value of indus- 
trial training. What evidence, then, 
can we give of the value of training? 
The only final answer is the attitude 
of those who have been exposed to 
the training. For example, a group 
of thirty supervisors are asked 
whether they found a specific pro- 
gram of training worth while and 
give their answers unsigned and be- 
yond eyesight of the trainer. If they 
all indicate that the training was 
worth while, such judgments must 
be considered as significant. If, in 
addition, the trainer encouraged them 
to be critical, extra significance is 
added to the judgments. It would be 
even better to have these questions 
asked by an independent auditor. 
Do the trainees believe these super- 
visory programs should be given to 
others? If their judgment is almost 
uniformly favorable it is of some 
value as evidence. Do these super- 
visors’ superiors approve of the 
training or do they look upon it as a 
mere waste of time and interference 
with operational activity? Answers 
to questions like these are not final. 
They are subjective. Yet, they are 
the best evidence the trainer can offer. 
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He should not hesitate to present 
them to management, and manage- 
ment should accept them in the spirit 
in which they are offered. 
Fundamentally, the value of train- 
ing can be determined only in terms 
of the orderliness and _ intelligence 
with which the programs are car- 
ried through. Are they adult? Do 
they give opportunity for significant 
practice? Are they well planned? 
Is there organized effort at follow- 
up? These are not proofs of the 
value of training but they are indices. 


Military Proof of Value of 
Training 


Note the billions of dollars and the 
millions of man hours that our armed 
forces devote to training for activ- 
ities that may take minutes in dura- 
tion. Who can question that the 
amazing efficiency of the German 
army in its early days largely re- 
sulted from infinite patience in train- 
ing? We know that the recent vic- 
tories of the United Nations armies 
can be directly attributed to the com- 
petency with which they have been 
trained for their tasks. Why then, 
doubt the value of good training in 
industrial organizations? 


What Can Training Do? 


No matter how efficient training 
may be, training is not a substitute 
for good management and good 
working conditions. The trainer 
may preach “from now till doom’s 
day” that “we must tell people in ad- 
vance about changes that will affect 
them,” but unless top flight manage- 
ment also practices this precept, the 
first-rank supervisors will laugh it 
aside. The trainer may point out 
that the supervisory practices of the 
firm are not measured by what the 
top bosses do but by what the first- 
line supervisors do. The first-line 
supervisors, however, point out that 
what they do is completely predicated 
upon the standards set up by top 
management. If top management tol- 
erates gross waste and inequalities 
of salaries and working conditions, 
it is futile to point out the need 
for savings by the first-line super- 
visors and their workers. We can 
point out to them that “many a 
mickle makes a muckle,” but they nat- 
urally will point to the wastes in 
thousands which completely counter- 
act the few pieces of paper that they 
may be able to save now and then. 

The trainer cannot ask and should 
not ask for perfection from top man- 
agement. It is human, too, and there- 
fore makes mistakes. But unless top 
management holds itself to at least 
the same standard as it demands of 


first-line supervisors all training is so 
much waste effort. In fact, very 
frequently it is harmful because it 
only makes more obvious the unwise 
practices of top management. The 
first requisite, therefore, for effective 
training is that management must be 
sure that it is willing to follow good 
supervisory practices at least as zeal- 
ously as it expects its first-line super- 
visors to follow them. 


The Training Staff Should Not 
Attempt the Whole Job 


Specialized job training must be 
given by experts. The industrial 
trainer who attempts to teach that 
which he himself does not know will 
surely get himself and his manage- 


- ment into difficulty. The trainer can 


only show the expert how to train 
and must rely upon the expert to do 
the actual training. When special- 
ized activities become so frequent 
that they are undertaken by hundreds 
of workers or when the turnover is 
so high that the full-time attention 
of one person is needed for training 
these people, then it is usually wise 
to transfer the expert to the training 


-staff so that his major interest be- 


comes training, not operation. He 
should then be under the direct super- 
vision of the training director. 

Few of us can serve two masters 
at one time with equal efficiency. The 
trainer who is responsible for super- 
vision and output part of the time 
and for training part of the time 
tends to neglect one or the other of 
his activities and often both. There- 
fore, when a particular training oper- 
ation makes it possible to use the 
full-time attention of one person, he 
should be brought under the control 
of the training staff. 


The Unique Place of Organized 
Training 

Industrial training is most ‘effec- 
tive when it deals with general tech- 
niques and plant-wide activities. 
Where management has given full 
support to programs of worker ori- 
entation, supervisor training, and the 
teaching of basic skills needed by all 
workers, the results have been strik- 
ing even though they usually cannot 
be proved statistically. The results 
are so obvious in many cases that 
they cannot be explained in any way 
other than as the result of effective 
training. Training, however, can- 
not overcome the harmfulness of du- 
plication of supervision and of fail- 
ure to fix responsibility. Training 
is an aid to good management—not a 
substitute for it. 
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Stenographic Training as an 
Example 


One of the areas in which indus- 
trial training has been strikingly ef- 
fective is in stenographic training. 
Some firms use this training as a basis 
for giving long range promotional 
opportunities to their workers. Ina 
certain large insurance firm all be- 
ginning clerks serve as file clerks 
and messengers. On a cooperative 
basis these new workers are trained 
in typing. When they are proficient 
and when an opportunity arises, these 
workers are promoted. Then these 
same workers take courses in short- 
hand and in the operation of dictat- 
ing machines. Again, as the oppor- 
tunity arises, these workers are pro- 
moted to stenographic work. They 
are given upgrading instruction and 
if they have the proper qualifications, 
they may become secretaries for im- 
portant managerial personnel. In this 
way, these girls are given constant 
opportunity for promotion in status 
and in salary for a period of over 
twelve years, thereby providing a fine 
incentive for loyalty and for the re- 
duction of labor turnover. 


Most firms, certainly in these 
times, cannot afford to set up such 
long-range programs. Their steno- 
graphic training must, therefore, be 
given on a refresher basis. Thou- 
sands. of young women have taken 
shorthand and typing at some time in 
their careers, but have lost the skills 
which they probably never had at an 
adequate level. Here there is won-' 
derful opportunity for on-the-job 
training. If these women are put 
in a training pool and given several 
hours of intensive specialized train- 
ing in shorthand and typewriting and 
in the terminology and specialized 
practices of the firm, they can soon 
be made satisfactory stenographic 
workers. In the meantime, they can 
be giving several hours of useful 
‘service to the firm in routine occupa- 
tions. This actual work experience 
gives them a much broader acquain- 
tanceship with the functions of the 
firm than they otherwise could ob- 
tain. 


The same thing is true of activities 
such as the tally-in and tally-out of 
merchandise in a warehouse. Train- 
ing given such workers on a special- 
ized basis can make them useful 
workers much quicker than they 
could become by mere hit-and-miss, 
on-the-job learning. Their funda- 


mental skills can more easily be. 


measured and their educational de- 
ficiencies can better be remedied. Yet 
‘no such training can be a substitute 
for adequate salaries. If an opera- 
tion is worth undertaking, then the 
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pay should be commensurate with 
the importance of the activity. This 
again brings us to the point already 
made. Training is an aid but not a 
substitute for good operational prac- 
tices such as the payment of ade- 
quate salaries. 


Training can Ultimately be 
Proved 


Just as education cannot remake 
the world, training cannot remake a 
business. Training can be a major 
support and a significant aid to im- 
proved business practice. In the 
long run, however, training must be 
justified in terms of its ultimate val- 
ues. Much of the training that per- 
sons are being given in industrial 
plants, in the Civil Service, and in 
the armed services will achieve its 
real importance only in the post-war 
period when it helps these people to 
secure useful jobs more quickly than 
they otherwise would. Democracy 
and education go together. Good 
business and efficient training go to- 
gether. If we want our workers to 
be mere automatons, training is of 


VISUAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 
A TEACHER-TRAINING RESPONSIBILITY 


(Continued from page 13) 


on visual education. While there 
may be others, their addition would 
be insufficient to justify a feeling of 
satisfaction over what has been done. 
The Bibliography lists 1148 separate 
business research studies. Is it too 
much to believe that a minimum of 
100 should have been in the vital 
area of audio-visual aids? 

About half of the six theses dealt 
with proving whether visual ma- 
terials were worth while in Business 
Education. This is no longer a de- 
batable subject. Present training 
programs prove the vital character of 
visual aids. Only one thesis of the 
six attempted to provide suitable vis- 
ual aids for business instruction—an 
attempt to’ construct a salesmanship 
stillfilm. 

The production of audio-visual 
aids fitted to actual business subjects 
is the most pressing need of business 
education. While the writer does 
not believe educators at the present 
time have adequate facilities for 
constructing films, or should attempt 
to replace business firms, he does 
feel the film companies do not have 
the academic viewpoint and knowl- 
edge necessary to build films for class- 
room use. Most companies have 
been producing primarily for busi- 


little value. If we want thinking 
competent, zealous workers, then 
training is invaluable. In that cage, 
however, top management must ae. 
cept the consequences of an intellj- 
gent, critical personnel. A _ trained 
personnel will question shoddy man. 
agement. It will quickly see through 
false pleas for efficiency. A man. 
agement which is willing to upgrade 
itself at the same time it is seeking 
to upgrade its personnel will welcome 
training, because only through an in- 
telligent, zealous working staff can 
we secure industrial progress. Only 
an alert and intelligently critical per- 
sonnel can give management the co- 
operation it needs to achieve real ef- 
ficiency. In achieving this, indus- 
trial training can make a major con; 
tribution. While it cannot prov 
its contributions statistically, neithe 
can we prove the value of democra 
statistically. Both must be accept 
on faith and on the intangible y 
profoundly clear evidence of thei 
value. 


ness. They still retain the business 
touch when they turn to educational 
production—too often as a side line 
Business and educators must coop 
erate in training students in the tech 
niques of visual research. This haj 
and is being done at the present time 
but on too limited a scale. The field 
is too big for any one group of indi 
viduals to dominate it. Each subjeci 
area is so specialized that only com 
petent educators in that field can un 
derstand and cope with all the angle 
that must be covered. 

Subject areas, today, must mové 
quickly to meet new situations. Ir 
business education, for instance, the 
worth-while changes in business mus 
be reflected in different curriculum 
offerings. New textbooks and sup 
plementary materials must be immedi 
ately provided containing the new 
viewpoints or methods. 

Teacher-training institutions are 
supposed to be leaders in sensing 
changes that are taking place. There- 
fore, they should be best fitted to 
lead the way in the construction of 
adaptation of visual aids. Business 
teacher-training departments should 
grasp this opportunity and provide 
facilities for visual business research. 
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be achieved.”’ 


“Effective instruction starts the kind of relationship which 
is so necessary to a supervisor’s personal progress. A 
good supervisor tries to get work of highest quality done 
at lowest cost, and on time. Unless his employees are 
carefully and thoroughly instructed, these results will not 


Job Training Methods for Retail Executives 


the efforts of Lloyd 
H. Jacobs, State Supervisor of 
Distributive education for New Jer- 
sey, Elizabeth was the first commun- 
ity in New Jersey to organize a war- 
time training program for store 
supervisors and department heads. 
Mr. Jacobs visited the Elizabeth 
Chamber of Commerce and suggest- 
ed the various training programs 
which he could make available to the 
merchants under the George-Deen 
Act. The retail executives expressed 
their interest in and preference for 
a course entitled, “How To Teach An 
Employee.” Two groups of store 
executives received this training dur- 
ing the month of November, just be- 
fore they were to face the problem of 
training large groups of new employ- 
ees for the Christmas rush. 
_ “How To Teach An Employee” 
1s a course developed by the Business 
Education Service of the United 
States Office of Education to aid ex- 
perienced executives of large and 
small businesses to teach both new 
and experienced employees more ef- 
ficiently. The term “executive” has 
been used to cover supervisors, de- 
partment heads, division managers, 
owners and managers, buyers, spon- 
sors, persons doing system training 
or supervising centralized training, 
and junior executives and assistants. 
The rapid personnel turnover with 
which every retail organization is now 
faced, makes a knowledge of more 
efficient teaching techniques more es- 
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by Murray Banks 


Director of Personnel and Training 
A. S. Beck Shoe Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 


sential for the supervisor in the re- 
tail store than ever before. The 
problem of training an employee on 
a job has always been an important 
one. Every retailer acknowledges that 
the activities involved in breaking in 
new workers and of retraining ex- 
perienced employees consumes a 
major portion of a supervisor’s time. 
It therefore follows that a super- 
visor’s burden can be lightened con- 
siderably with an improvement in his 
teaching skill. Executives know 
what should be taught, but want help 
in how to teach what they already 
know, and in such a manner that the 
employee can perform. 

The ability to develop a loyal, en- 
thusiastic, and capable group of co- 
workers is a more important quali- 
fication for success as an executive 
in retailing than it is in any other 
line of work. 


Conferences and Demonstrations 


A representative group of retail 
executives from Elizabeth stores met 
for six evenings in the local offices 
of the Chamber of Commerce for a 
total of twelve hours. During the 
course of six evenings of conferences 
and demonstrations of effective tech- 
niques of supervising and training an 
employee, these executives realized 
that the art of stimulating, teaching, 
guiding, commending, and correcting 
those who are under their supervision 
is much more closely related than one 
generally thinks to that other art 


which we call salesmanship—the pre- 
senting of merchandise to customers 
with skill and understanding. 

Personnel supervision is just one 
phase of influencing human behavior. 
The same basic principles which the 
department store executive uses in 
his attempts to influence customers 
to buy merchandise should guide him 
in his supervision of salespersons. 
A full understanding: of this is an 
important step toward acquiring skill 
in personnel supervision. The super- 
visor who uses his understanding of 
human nature in his effort to secure 
the results he desires will be much 
more succesful than one who uses as 
his principal tool the authority of his 
position. 


Development of Proper Job 
Attitude 


These business executives were 
very much interested in the problem 
of developing a proper job attitude 
on the part of an employee. It was 
generally agreed that real “selling” 
of the job—creating a genuine inter- 
est in it and a strong desire for ac- 
complishment—will eliminate much 
of the need for supervision and disci- 
pline, and often will cut down ma- 
terially the time and effort necessary 
in teaching. This selling of the job 
and making the new employee feel at 
home is worth much more time and 
effort than the average busy executive 
thinks he can afford to give to it. 
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Almost anyone’s first few days on 
a new job are difficult, and there are 
trying days, particularly if the em- 
ployee is beginning a new type of 
work. Any little word of encourage- 
ment or help the executive may be 
able to give the new worker will count 
much more than he may think in 
building that loyalty to the store 
which is so necessary for the best 
type of salesmanship. And con- 
versely, any careless or unjust criti- 
cism may create a sore spot which 
will take months to heal. Even 
though the executive may have as- 
signed the training of the new em- 
ployee to an assistant or a sponsor, 
he should take some time himself to 
make the new person feel at home. 

Although this course provides for 
a discussion of how to create a 
proper job attitude, the basic purpose 
of this “custom-made” twelve-hour 
course is to sharpen the “teaching 
tools” of executives so that they may 
do this part of their work more ef- 
fectively. It aims to show execu- 
tives how they may put across to 
others in the most efficient manner 
what they already know. 

This “custom-made” short course 
has been prepared on the basis of 
careful analysis, experience, and ob- 
servation. It has been tested, re- 
fined, and tested again and again until 
it includes only the absolute essen- 
tials. Some of the topics included 
in the course are as follows: 


1. Weaknesses of the. common training 
methods. 

2. Demonstration and discussion of rec- 
ommended method for breaking in new 
workers and improving the performance 
of experienced workers. 

3. How to analyze tasks to be taught. 
4. Organizing teaching materials. 

5. Basic steps to follow in instructing 
an employee how to perform any spe- 
cific part of his job. 

6. Principles of learning involved in 
teaching an employee. 

Z. Applications of the basic teaching 
process to a variety of teaching situa- 
tions found in business. 

8. Supervised practice in handling vari- 
ous types of teaching situations. 

9. Creating and maintaining a relation- 
ship between executive and employee 
which will expedite training efforts. 

10. Handling special training problems. 


The Supervisor is a Teacher 


A good supervisor must also be a 
good job instructor because good 
supervision consists mainly of getting 
employees to do what the supervisor 
wants done, when it should be done, 
and according to the standards of 
quality required. These work ob- 
jectives are the same as the objectives 
of good instruction. Good supervision 
and good instruction are inseparable. 
A supervisor may have complete 
knowledge of a job, but, unless he 
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has the ability to instruct, he cannot 
transfer that knowledge to one of his 
employees and thus make that person 
a more efficient worker. In order to 
give instructions clearly, completely, 
and accurately, the supervisor must 
study the details of a job. Through 
this process, a supervisor better qual- 
ifies himself to supervise the job ef- 
fectively. Effective instruction starts 
the kind of relationship which is so 
necessary to a supervisor’s personal 
progress. good supervisor tries 
to get work of highest quality done 
at lowest cost, and on time. Unless 
his employees are carefully and thor- 
oughly instructed, these results will 
not be achieved. 


Who Benefits From the Training? 


This course has been developed on 
the premise that when an executive’s 
skill in teaching is improved, the ex- 
ecutive benefits, the management 
benefits, the employee benefits, and 
- addition, the general public ben 

ts. 

Wartime shortages of labor have 
made necessary the use of many per- 
sons who have never worked in re- 
tail stores as salespeople before. 
However, it is still important for cus- 
tomers to receive accurate informa- 
tion on the use and care of the many 
new kinds of merchandise to be found 
in the retail store today. Customers 
should be assisted in becoming fa- 
miliar with alternates made neces- 
sary by a wartime production pro- 
gram, and should be spared as much 
as possible the inconveniences and 
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annoyances which result from inac- 
curacies and careless service. The 
salesperson can play an impcrtant 
role in the constant job of mairitain- 
ing civilian morale if she is trained 
to meet with a smile and a word of 
optimism the many new buying prob- 
lems of the customers. 


Who Are Selected As Instructors? 


Each person selected as an in- 
structor is provided with instruc iors’ 
outlines for the six meetings and sup- 
plementary materials. 

Occupationally competent workers 
in the field of distributive education 
or executives from sales organiza- 
tions are eligible to conduct this 
course after they have themselves 
received the basic twelve hours of in- 
struction, plus three or four hours 
of special coaching on the use of the 
outlines and supplementary materials, 

It has been the experience of the 
writer in conducting several groups 
of this course in Elizabeth, that the 
community retailers appreciate and 
are grateful for this streamlined 
training program which prepares 
them to meet more satisfactorily the 
increasing challenge of new super- 
visory problems which, due to war- 
time pressure are arising daily. 

It is sincerely recommended that 
similar groups be immediately or- 
ganized in other cities as distributive 
education’s contribution to the war 
effort. Prompt assistance and coop- 
eration can be secured by writing to 
the State Supervisor of Distributive 
Education. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this re 
spect—“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 
questions, THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 
interest to all. Here is one of the queries we've received and on the very last page in 
the book you'll find the answer to this question. 


What is the nature of Federal 
savings and loan associations? 
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Next are given hints on erasing. 
Never erase without moving your 
carriage to the right or left. This 
will prevent eraser crumbles from 


m ‘nac- 
The 
airtain- 


FILM. GUIDE 


nodal falling into the machine. Use a soft 
‘a roe ; S TEACHERS eraser on carbon copies. Place small 
; BUSIN pieces of paper under the carbons so 
<i that they do not smear. On the orig- 
uciors? = inal, use an ink eraser and a shield 
on and rub lightly with a horizontal mo- 
eactoul tion. When typing the correction 
nd sup- by Lt. Clifford Ettinger, USNR don’t type too hard. Tap lightly two 
or three times until the color of the 
lucation | Me employees. se films cover fields of teaching included in business 5,4) copy. A method of erasing at 
ma education. Business teachers are concerned with the educational aspects of in tn £ the sh ‘thout h: 
fganiza- the same compulsions that caused these films to be produced, namely, the 
2 this scarcity of adequate office workers to handle the enormously increased war '8 the paper slip is demonstrated. 
mselves f ioad. Use of these films may help to speed the training of potential office Although the method is not recom- 
- * in-¥ workers now studying in our high schools and colleges. By arrangement ended, the demonstrator shows the 
3 ‘a with the Office of Education it is possible for schools to purchase prints technique of inserting missing letters 
“ e . "a of these films from Castle Films, Inc., Radio City, New York City. If pur- and words where time for retyping 
ae ‘a chased, these films may not be cut or edited in any way nor may they be is not available. To make corrections 
> ©] shown at meetings where admission is charged. All the films are 16 mm. on stapled papers without removing 
hat a sound motion pictures. A complete list of the films is given below. The first the staples, front feeding is shown. 
an aa two were ecm me in the January issue of this magazine. The third in the When typing many postcards this 
ainilinill list is summarized in this issue. may help: first, disengage the ratchet 
repares by using the platen spring release. 
rily the : , No. of Reels After writing the address, give the 
super: Basic Typing—M ethods 3 platen a quick twist and the card will 
to war- Basic Typing—Machine Operation strike the paper table and drop be- 
4 Advanced Typing—Shortcuts ..........+.. sateen 3 hind the platen. Another twist of the 
ed that Advanced Typing—Duplicating and Manuscript .... 22 platen and the card is in position for 
ely or- Machine Transcription—Machine Operation ....... ly the address to be written. A fast spin 
ributive Machine Transcription—Transcription Techniques .. 2 OR 
Da T, and the card drops into the box. 
d coop- Maintenance of Office Machines .................. 3 
ibuti . mall cards and labels are 
aati Advanced Typing Shortcuts type unless you have a special platen 
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Produced by: Bureau of Aeronautics, U. S. Navy 
Distributed by: Castle Films, Inc., Radio City, New York City, 


(through arrangement with the 


Education) . 


U. S. Office of 


3 (approx.) Reels, 16 mm. Sound Motion Picture 


Summary 


The purpose of this film is to dem- 
onstrate some of the practical short- 
cuts and ingenious tricks practised by 
experienced typists. First, a few 
basic procedures are reviewed: good 
posture, proper chair height, finger 
position, and stroking. The carriage 


plained. Various uses of tabulator 
stops are shown: for writing dates, 
for paragraphing, for writing col- 
umns of figures, for the closing. The 
method of clearing one stop and all 
stops is depicted on several different 
types of machines. Hand set stops 


or use this method: fold a piece of 
paper so that a pocket is formed. 
Then attach several pieces of Scotch 
tape to hold it firmly. Feed it through 
the machine. Place the labels to be 
typed in the pocket and turn the 
label to the writing line. The feed 
rolls hold the pocket sheet and this 
in turn grips the label so that it 
won’t slip. A mark will serve as a 
guide and help to space uniformly on 
several labels. This pocketed sheet 
may also be used to prevent slippage 
when it becomes necessary to type 
one more line at the bottom of a 
manuscript page. 

Sometimes you'll be in the middle 


this re | teturn lever on electric typewriters are demonstrated, as well as decimal M 
is demonstrated. Students are warn-  tabulator keys, and the setting of the of a long letter when you get a pri- 
ed not to type on a bare platen, not tab stops to prevent the carriage ority dispatch, telegram or short 

to their | 0 jerk the paper out of the machine, from banging. Methods of inserting memo to type. Don’t remove your 

‘ects of and to avoid floating capitals by shift- and removing carbon packs efficiently letter, handle it this way: roll back 

. | ing properly. Paper, carbons, envel- are shown. One method of achieving the letter until about two inches 
page ™ Ff ones, pencils, erasers and other ma- this is to use carbon paper from show at the top. Insert the short 
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terials should be arranged where they 
can be obtained with a minimum of 
effort. 

The next sequence depicts the 
proper use of the tabulator stops. 
The functioning of both hand set 
and automatic tabulator stops is ex- 
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which the corners have been clipped 
and which is slightly longer than the 
writing sheet. On noiseless machines, 
heavy carbon paper causes the rib- 
bon guide to stick; move the pressure 
indicator to the right and the trouble 


disappears. 


blanks from the back; one in front 
of each carbon sheet in use. Roll the 
short blanks together with the letter 
through the machine. Write the short 
message. Turn back to the insertion 
position and remove the copies. Then 
you can proceed with your letter. 
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SAVING SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


The United States Office of Education has asked all school ad- 
ministrators to reexamine the practices in their schools that af- 
fect the economical use of supplies and equipment. Of interest 
to business educators are the following suggestions that were 
made for increasing savings in the use of school supplies and 


equipment, 


Any plan to reduce applications for the 
purchase of school supplies and equipment, 
and for the economical use of such, will 
need to be developed with a view to con- 
tributing to our total war effort, rather 
than merely making sure that the school 
will have a sufficient supply of goods with 
which to operate its program. In order 
to determine basic principles ypon which to 
build his plan of saving and conserving, the 
school administrator will have in mind cer- 
tain pertinent questions such as: 

1. Will it permit my schools to carry 
on work necessary for the realization of 
the important objectives of education? 

2. Will it release or conserve materials 
needed for the total war effort? 

3. Will it save manpower ? 

4. Will it release or save funds that can 
be used for purposes directly connected 
with the winning of the war? 

This systematic approach to the deyelop- 
ment of a plan, which is to be carried out 
with the cooperative efforts of the school 
staff and student body, will tend to chal- 
lenge the thinking of school groups at all 
levels and will result in widespread ac- 
ceptance of it in everyday practice. 

Conserving Equipment 

Because of the importance of equipment 
in keeping the school program in operation, 
school administrators are generally empha- 
sizing the necessity for: 

1, Extending the use made of equipment 
to cover a larger service. For example, the 
operation of a given school bus so as to 
serve a larger number of persons; the ex- 
change of equipment used in connection 
with instruction or the change of classes 
to different rooms so as to make the same 
equipment available to more pupils; broad- 
ened or staggered cafeteria hours so that 
more pupils may be served without addi- 
tional equipment; common use among pu- 
nils of articles of equipment necessary for 
participation in certain school activities, 
that have heretofore been regarded as arti- 
cles to be provided by the individual pupil 
or assigned for his individual use, such as 
textbooks, water colors, tools. 

2. Improving maintenance services. For 
example, regular examinations of equip- 
ment to determine needs for repair before 
a breakdown occurs—a “stitch in time” 
principle of operation; discovering and 
using old and new services made available 
for repair and servicing work—for school 
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busses, typewriters, heating plants, furni- 
ture. 

3. Caring for equipment during its 
operation. For example, careful driving 
of busses and automobiles so as not to 
abuse them and consequently shorten their 
life or increase maintenance costs; careful, 
intelligent, and economical operation of 
heating plants; careful and thoughtful use 
of cafeteria equipment; careful and intelli- 
gent use of such instructional equipment 
as maps, globes, microscopes, and other 
equipment used in the physical sciences; 
careful and efficient use of equipment used 
in commercial courses. 


Conserving Supplies 

Because of the great difference in prac- 
tice relative to the completeness with 
which school supplies are used, school ad- 
ministrators have found that there are high 
possibilities for saving in this field, and 
are giving attention among others to the 
following points: 

Proper storage to prevent waste. 
Many school supplies are subject to de- 
terioration and also to loss from improper 
storage. As a consequence they are plac- 
ing renewed emphasis upon maintaining 
proper inventory of supplies, adequate and 
proper storage facilities, and careful han- 
dling while in storage to prevent loss due 
to breakage and other factors. 

2. Optimum plan for distribution so as 
to save expense in handling. 

3. Issuance of instructions for the opti- 
mum use that can be obtained from sup- 
plies. For example, instructions relative to 
use of paper so as to realize the maximum 
possibility from it; use and care of writing 
materials; use of textbooks and other in- 
structional supplies so as to serve a larger 
number of pupils; and the necessary care 
and repair of instructional supplies while 
in use. 


The Pupil an Active Participant 


In many of the conservation activities 
students can take an important part. When 
the school administrator has determined 
those items of policy which are not a mat- 
ter of subjective opinion, students, both in 
elementary and secondary schools, may well 
be given an opportunity to plan and organ- 
ize a continuous survey or inventory of 
school equipment and to discover the prac- 
tical ways in which they can be conserva- 
tionists. Can laboratory breakage be re- 


duced? To what extent can heat, light, 
and water bills be kept under those of a 
year ago without eliminating essential sery. 
ice? How can paper, pens, art supplics of 
inferior quality be made to do? Can the 
wear and tear on school-owned books be 
reduced, and can students themselv-s do 
mending and rebinding jobs? 

By using some creative imagination can 
substitutes be found for those supplie: now 
scarce or unobtainable? Can old e:uip- 
ment in the form of outmoded desks, pic- 
ture frames, zinc-lined sand tables, be 
brought to light and reconditioned to fill a 
need? Can crayons, erasers, notebooks, 
home economics supplies, bookkeeping sets, 
and many other types of teaching materials 
be better cared for? What savings can be 
effected in watching for water leaks, for 
alternate overheating and overcooling of 
rooms, for lights left burning? Every 
child should be made conscious of his own 
personal responsibility as a consumer and 
a co-warden of common property. 

Each of these questions has possibilities 
for discussion, and in many instances has 
been discussed with groups of boys and 
girls, or young people in terms of their 
maturity levels. To the extent that stu- 
dents participate with teachers and admin- 
istrators in finding solutions, school sup- 
plies and equipment will be conserved as 
part of the total educational experience. 


WHY TEACHERS LEFT THEIR 
POSITIONS 


Approximately 117,500 teachers changed 
positions during the period from the close 
of the school year in June, 1943, to October 
1, 1943. Of this number, 79,900 left the 
teaching profession and the other 37,600 
went to positions in other school systems. 
Statistics on Men 

Over 10,000 men went into the armed 
forces from teaching jobs in this period; 
4,200 into business or industry, and 1,800 
into the Federal Government. Approxi- 
mately a quarter of the men leaving went 
to better teaching positions. 

Statistics on Women 

The schools lost 4,800 women teachers 
to the WAC, WAVES, SPARS, and Ma- 
rines during the summer vacation; 6, 
to Government jobs, Federal, State, and 
local; 9,800 to business or industry, and 
13,800 to matrimony. One-third of those 
ne however, went to better teaching 
jobs. 


HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


Reports from about 1,300 of the 8,200 
school systems in the United States on 
enrollments in high school last fall com- 
pared with the fall of 1942, as of Ocober 
1 seem to indicate about 5,761,000 pupils 
in public high schools this year. This 
number is about equal to the total high- 
school enrollment in 1934-35 and repre- 
sents a decrease of 381,000 pupils (62 
percent). 

The number of boys decreased by 
246,000 (8.3 percent). This is about 
100.000 fewer that were enrolled in 
1933-34, 10 years ago. The number of 
girls enrolled decreased by 135,000 
(4.2 percent). These figures are sub- 
ject to change as a larger number of the 
school systems send in their reports, 
and tabulations become more complete. 

Enrollments in the last 2 years 
high school have declined between 9 and 
10 percent, the number of boys declining 
about 15 percent and the number 0 
girls about 5 percent. 
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With THOMAS you get over 


time. You turn out competent 
secretaries and stenographers 
in one-half to two-thirds the 
time ordinarily required. And 
your THOMAS - trained stu- 
dents are equipped with a 
faster, more flexible writing 
skill. 

THOMAS students, moreover, appreciate the logical 
simplicity of the system. They like the speed and ease 
with which they can master its principles and get into 
“teal dictation.” There is no motivation problem with 
THOMAS. 

No wonder night-school teachers and principals in par- 
ticular find that THOMAS helps them cut their “drop- 


What can you do to stabilize’ 
_ your night school enrollment ? 


Leading school people throughout the country are turning to the 
new THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND for help in solving this 
increasingly urgent problem. THOMAS offers effective help be- 
cause it goes right to the root of the problem. 


the groundwork in half the 


MAIL THE COUPON for descriptive 
literature, including sample lesson. 


No obligation, of course. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


FEBRUARY, 1944 


id 


outs” to a minimum. No won- 
der night schools teaching 
THOMAS are tapping a new 
field—the thousands of young 
men and women who can profit 
by shorthand but who have 
previously felt they could not 
find the time to master it. 

Let us send you the facts 
about THOMAS NATURAL 
SHORTHAND. Let us explain in detail the scientific 
principles that help to make THOMAS the modern 
system demanded by the faster pace of business, in- 
dustry, and the armed forces today — and in the future. 
Our latest booklet, “Why,” gives you the facts. It also 
tells you about our free teacher-training service. Send 
for the booklet today. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send descriptive literature regarding 
Thomas Natural Shorthand. 


New York, N. 
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STUDENT’S TYPING TESTS 
The Student’s Typing Tests, sponsored those who can type 40 words per minuy 
for the second year by the National Coun- and less than 50, and the Gold Certificatg 
MADE BY cil for Business Education, are available for those who can type 50 words ani aboy, 
for distribution to schools. These tests per minute and who in addition have a per 
were formerly sponsored by the Type- centile ranking of 60 or above on ‘ie pro 
| Cw writer Educational Research Wureau— duction tests. Full particulars are ‘clude 
Remington Rand, Inc., Royal Typewriter in the manual which accompanies th 
Company, L. C. Smith & Corona Type- Student’s Typing Tests. 
writers, Inc. and Underwood Elliott Requests for information and commen 
Fisher Company—but since the companies on any phase of this testing progr: B 
which subscribed the cost of this service should be addressed to the National Coun T 
have converted their entire facilities to jj for Business Education, 1700 Prairi 
9 war production, they are unable to con- Avenue, Chicago. 
o enable teachers to compare their re- 
sults with those of others, a table of norms STRAIGHT-COPY TEST si 
e for each test is being published in THE Volume X, Number 5 February, 19 ar 
ood Busine S JournaL for. the month in which the test ol 
is to be given. These norms are based on Percentiles Words per Minute : 
the test scores of 500 second year typing 100 50 m 
6 students in the third and fourth years of 99 55 v0 
high school. All classes meet five periods 98 53 lis 
O GO DUSIMESS | per week and the length of the period 95 $0 
ranges from 45 to 55 minutes. Norms for 80 45 — 
all second year groups have been combined 70 43 
since there is no significant difference be- 
wit a tween scores of each group. 4 44 Ric 
This year Certified Typist Certificates 30 35 Hich 
will be available to students in schools 20 33 8 
using the 1943-1944 Student’s Typing H. 
Tests. The Bronze Certificate is for stu- 2 25 Schoc 
00 ame dents who can type 30 words per minute 1 23 Ral 
and less than 40, the Silver Certificate for Colur 
Lau 
Schoo 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS He: 
For nearly a century NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION Maine 
December 15, 1942, to December 15, 1943 The 
Boys, 
MADE BY ESTERBROOK| = en 
eceipts 
ly, Ot 
Balance, December 15, 1942.2... $1,195.88 
has been a guarantee of | collet 
d Disbursements = 
and pen users through-| Services $ 550.00 
Hamden L. Forkner, President, Secretarial Expenses, Postage, etc....... 74.03 aine 
. Potter, t t : 
out the world. 
Dorothy L. Travis, Travel Expenses 64.02 Acade 
ivan Citapman, Travel Expenses 24.64 ville, } 
tion of this principle of 1,060.4 
aine. 
good business... come Chat 
Conne 
h Fran 
W. at may. OCCUPATIONAL ABSTRACTS High | 
Counselors, deans, advisers, placement— Will 
G reg g Teache rs officers, librarians, teachers, parents, = * 
students, who want to know more about ; 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. Summer s ession postwar jobs, will find helpful informa mony, 
CAMDEN, N. J. tion in a series of Occupational Abstracts Robe 
July 3 to August 11 covering ten occupations in which the ex-f Busine: 
rts expect employment to increase af Harl 
* Methods courses in secretarial and account- | just about the time when returning soldiersf School, 
ing subjects, Also skill development in | and dismissed war workers will be looking§ ton, In 
shorthand and typewriting. Outstanding | for new jobs. W. § 
faculty. During the last two summers, Each abstract covers postwar ef = | 
ee attended from every state in the | ployment prospects, nature of the work ge 
inion and Canada. abilities and training required, entrant} 
CL Write today for Bulletin and advancement, earnings, number and anes 
THE GRE coc OLLE CE distribution of workers, advantages : John 
disadvantages, and sources of furtheli Thief } 
The world’s leading pen President, John Robert Gregg, S. C. D. information. CA 
makers since 1858 Director, Paul M. Pair, M. A. The price is $2.50 for the series. Orderff field, M 
6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, I. | from Occupational Index, Inc., 87 Wast Sch Cc 
ington Square, New York 3, N. Y. chool, 
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TION 


For 
Our Country 


BUSINESS EDUCATORS NOW SERVING WITH 
THE ARMED FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Ed. Note.—Readers everywhere are invited to send to THE JouRNAL, for inclu- 
sion in these columns, the name of any business teacher who has entered the 


armed services of the United States. 


In view of the fact that it is difficult to 


obtain correct and up-to-date information on ranks and present addresses of those 
in the service, we will list only names and former school addresses under the 


various branches of the service as headings. 


This list is a supplement to the 


lists previously published in THE JOURNAL. 


B U.S. Army & 


Richard Cockrill, Walnut Township 
High School, Ashville, Ohio. 

H. P. Cooper, John Marshall High 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Ralph C. Davis, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Laurence DeAngelo, Lewis High 
School, Southington, Connecticut. 

Henry Deetjen, High School, Sanford, 
Maine. 

Thomas A. Donnelly, High School for 
Boys, Dorchester, Massachusetts. 

James Dunham, High School, Waver- 
ly, Ohio. 

Kenneth Febes, Northeastern Business 
College, Portland, Maine. 

Alex Fisher, High School, Slayton, 
Minnesota. 


H. R. Frame, High School, Philo, 


hio. 

— Frost, High School, Winslow, 
aine. 

Arthur Lee Glenn, High School, Oak- 
mont, Pennsylvania. 

Morris §. Gollar, Washington Irving 
High School, New York, New York. 

Charles Hamblem, Norwich Free 
Academy, Norwich, Connecticut. 

Victor Hassing, High School, Lake- 
ville.) Minnesota. 

Harold Henrie, High School, New 
Cumberland, Pennsylvania. 

Clifton Jackson, High School, Brewer, 

aine. 

Charles James, High School, Danbury, 
Connecticut. 

Frank Jandes, Jefferson Township 
High School, Midland, Ohio. 

William Johansen, High School, Ter- 
race Park, Ohio. 

B. M. Johnson, High School, Har- 
mony, Minnesota. 

Robert Kimball, Augusta School of 
Business, Augusta, Maine. 

Harley E. King, U. S. Naval Training 
School, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 

W. S. Knutson, High School, Cale- 
donia, Minnesota. 

Robert Kutz, High School, Melrose, 

Innesota. 

0. H. Lane, High School, Crookston, 
Minnesota. 

John H. Lindenmeyer, High School, 
Thief River Falls, Minnesota. 

C. A. Lunder, High School, Clark- 
field, Minnesota. 

J. C. McCurdy, City View High 
School, Mangum, Oklahoma. 
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Edmund MclIsaac, High School, Ali- 
quippa, Pennsylvania. 

A. N. Magnell, High School, Win- 
throp, Minnesota. 

S. J. Marinello, St. Leo High School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

J. F. Mead, Amarillo Junior College, 
Amarillo, Texas. 

Paul Moher, High School, Ansonia, 
Connecticut. 

Doland Moline, High School, Pine 
Island, Minnesota. 

W. F. Morrison, Iowa City Commer- 
cial College, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Mark Neuberger, Utah State Agricul- 
tural College, Logan, Utah. 

Willard E. Omon, High School, 
Amanda, Ohio. 

Eugene Osborn, High School, Rees- 
ville, Ohio. 

Carl Penrod, Pleasant Township 
Rural High School, Moxahala, Ohio. 

Earl Potter, Norwich Free Academy, 
Norwich, Connecticut. 

Francis Pyle, High School, Clarks- 
ville, Ohio. 

J. W. Crane Remaley, High School, 
Verona, Pennsylvania. 

Richards, High School, Lan- 
caster, South Carolina. 

J. A. Robertie, Mary E. Curley Junior 
High School, Jamaica Plain, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Barry Rose, High School, North Col- 
lege Hill, Ohio. 

W. T. Russell, Washington Township 
High School, Blackford, Ohio. 


OU. S. Army Air Force & 


Charles Henrie, William Penn Senior 
High School, York, Pennsylvania. 

H. R. McDougall, High School, Ali- 
quippa, Pennsylvania. 


B U.S. Nay 


Frank R. Baird, Byrd Rural High 
School, Decatur, Ohio. 

Paul Baker, High School, West Hazle- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 

Frank C. Christ, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Leon Couch, High School, Lamar, 
Missouri. 

J. L. Cross, High School, Salisbury, 
Missouri. 

Harold Duduit, High School, Wheel- 
ersburg, Ohio. 

W. K. Dunn, High School, South 


‘Salem, Ohio. 


Walter P. Gilbert, High School, Lib- 
eral, Missouri. 

Hal F. Holt, U. S. Naval Training 
School, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 

James Horton, High School, Mur- 
dock, Minnesota. 

Landis, Central High School, 
Jackson, ississippi. 
Andrew, Laske, High School, Con- 


nellsville, Pennsylvania. 
B. Miller, High School, Northport, 


New York. 


Paul §.' Mills, U. S. Naval Training 
School, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 

Elmer Minnick, High School, Rich- 
mond, Missouri. 

Russell Morgan, High School, Aspin- 
wall, Pennsylvania. 

Fred W. Noe, Carson-Newman Col- 
lege, Jefferson City, Tennessee. 


BU. S. Marine Corps (W. R.) BB 


Mary E. Hankins, West Tennessee 
Business College, Jackson, Tennessee. 


SPARS 


Olivia Hanre, High School, 
Grand Forks, Minnesota. 

Bernice Rustad, Senior High School, 
Moorhead, Minnesota. 


WAC 


Carmen Burgoin, High School, Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey. 

Ruth Kittel, High School, New Ulm, 
Minnesota. 

Ruby Phillips, Central State College, 
Edmond, Oklahoma. 


East 


Jane Reed, High School, Mansfield, 
Massachusetts. 
WAVES 


Elizabeth Adams, High School, Lath- 

rop, Missouri. 

Marion L. 


Kathleen Deery, High School, Roslin- 
dale, Massachusetts. 

Mary D’Oro, West Scranton High 
School, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

Mary Foran, High School, Ramsey, 
New Jersey. 

Helen Frankland, Hume-Fogg Vo- 
cational School, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Inez Frink, Duval County Vocational 
School, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Linnie Ruth Hall, New Mexico State 
College, State College, New Mexico. 

Alvina Hobbs, High School, Lock- 
land, Ohio. 

Phyllis James, Dale Boro High School 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 

Helen Marie Jennings, Central High 
School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Elva Jochumsen, Free Academy, New- 
burgh, New York. 

Vivian Claire Kern, High School, 
Warners, New York. 

Frances Knight, Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. 

Ruthetta Krause, Russell Sage Col- 
lege, Troy, New York. 

Charlie Mullins, High School, Man- 
chester, Ohio. 

Catherine Needels, Consolidated High 
School, Dearborn, Missouri. 

Helen Probasco, High School, Sabina, 


hio. 

Edith Robertson, Chandler School, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Beatrice Salipante, Ellsworth Me- 
morial High School, South Windsor, 
Connecticut. 


Chapman, Washington, 
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THE SOUNDEST INSTRUCTION IN ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
EMPHASIZES GLOBAL FACTS AND GLOBAL INFLUENCES 


As in this 1943 text 


Our Economic Life 


By Ridgley and Ekblaw 


List Price, $1.84 


A textbook in which authors of nationwide prominence use modern and interesting ways to develop geo- 
graphic concepts, global understanding, and the world importance of economic geography 


The early lessons establish a physical geography foundation as a basis for 
understanding man, his environment, his problems, and his economic activities. 
The interdependence of peoples is made clear, logical. 


The content is organized on the basis of climatic life regions, with their geo- 
graphic influences. One third of the text is taken up by maps and other illus- 
trations that play a major part in the teaching process. 


The map material is unusual, much of it original, and all 1s timely. The language 
is on the secondary school level. From cover to cover the book is well planned. 
Outside tests are available. 


The optional workbook pictured here contains a wealth of exercises, projects, 
topics for special reports, maps—in fact, everything needed for working the a 
problems. : List Price, $1.00 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY USE IN THE SOCIAL-SCIENCE COURSE 


Our Global World 


By Grace Croyle Hankins 


Distances are shrinking; age-old barriers of mountains, oceans, and deserts have less significance. Tomorrow's world 
will be an air-age world. 


Your students are tomorrow's men and women. “Our Global World” is a new brief Geography for the Air Age. 
It looks forward to tomorrow and at the same time takes into consideration the realities of today. 

In picture and text this new book briefly but clearly discusses map reading, topography, climate, weather, natural 
regions, populations, economic development, and natural resources of the world, all points of which are but a few 
days from your airport. 

More than one hundred photographs and maps, some of them full page, make this brief course timely and exciting. 


For supplementary use in any social-science course. Use it now. 

Examination copy, $1 postpaid; regular list price, $1.32 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 
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New members of the faculty of the 
Business Education Department at 
Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo, Michigan, are Agnes 
. Anderson, John C. Brickner and 
Glen C. Rice. Miss Anderson is a for- 
mer teacher in Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. Mr. Brick- 
ner has been an instructor and director 
of student teaching at the Paw Paw 
Public Schools, Training Unit for West- 
ern Michigan College of Education, for 
the past two years. Mr. Rice has been 
coordinator of Distributive Education 
in the Battle Creek Public Schools for 
the past five years. 


Miss L. R. Angel, a teacher in John 
Marshall High School, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, retired in June. 


Alberta Balmer, a former teacher at 
Kentucky Female Orphan School, is 
now in charge of the Commerce Depart- 
ment in Union College, Barbourville, 
Kentucky. 


Announcement was recently made of 
the election of Alice Faircloth Barrie to 
the presidency of the Lowell (Massa- 
chusetts) Commercial College. She 
succeeds the late Harry U. 2 ea Miss 
Barrie has been principal and vice-pres- 
ident of the college for a number of 
years. 


Helen B. Borland, of the University 
of Colorado, Boulder, has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence and is pursu- 
ing graduate studies at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


Arnold Condon, who recently received 
an honorable discharge from the Navy 
and who has been teaching at the 
Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, has accepted an 
appointment to the faculty of State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin. 


Recent appointments to the faculty of 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina, are Emma Katherine Cobb, 
Josephine Pitcock and Christie Snead. 
Miss Cobb is a former teacher at New- 
town High School; Miss Pitcock left 
Campbell College, Buie’s Creek, North 
Carolina, to accept her new position; 
and Christie Snead is a former teacher 
at Blackstone College, Virginia. 


Robert Davies, former coordinator 
for the cooperative program in Mid- 
land, Michigan, has been succeeded by 
Tim Johnston. Norabelle Wilcox and 
Wilfred Sweet have joined the com- 
mercial teaching staff in Midland. 


Eleanor R. Dixon, formerly at La- 
fayette High School, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, has succeeded Mrs. Esther L. 
Runyon as head of the commerce de- 
partment at East Central Junior College, 
Decatur, Mississippi. Elizabeth Dennis, 
the former head of the commerce depart- 
ment in the Frankfort (Kentucky) High 
School, has taken Mrs. Dixon’s place at 
Lafayette High School. 


FEBRUARY, 1944 


Manley Eakins, a former teacher at 
Limestone College, Gafney, South Caro- 
lina, has succeeded Dr. J. Dewberry 
Copeland as head of the Department 
of Business Education at Georgia State 
College for Women, Milledgeville. Dr. 
Copeland is now a Lieutenant (j.g.) in 
the U. S. Navy. Mr. Eakins has been 
succeeded at Limestone College by Win- 
fred Harris, a former teacher at Salem 
College, Salem West Virginia. 


Peace Junior College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, has announced the appointment 
of Mrs. Grace Humphrey Fulk to the 
teaching staff. Mrs. Fulk is a former 
teacher in the Hugh Morson High 
School, Raleigh. 


Robert T. Harrison, assistant princi- 
pal of the Robert Dale Owen School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, has been appdint- 
ed co-ordinator of distributive education 
for the public schools of the city of 
Indianapolis. Mr. Harrison succeeds 
Owen A. Johnson, who is going into 
private business. 


The new head of the Secretarial 
Science Department in Fairfax Hall, 
Waynesboro, Virginia, is Verda Head. 
Miss Head left Cumberland High 
School, Nashville, to accept her present 
position. 


Evelyn Kelley has resigned her teach- 
ing position at South Haven, Michigan, 
and is now employed in the Censor De- 
partment of the United States Post 
Office in Chicago. Mildred Nowles has 
been appointed to the position left 
vacant by Miss Kelley. 


Parker Liles and B. E. Lindsey have 
returned to their former teaching posi- 
tions in Commercial High School, At- 
lanta, Georgia. They were on _ the 
teaching staff of the Ordnance Training 
School at Opportunity School in At- 
— until it was discontinued on August 


Jeanne C. Lowry and Goldie M. Wil- 
son are new members of the teaching 
staff at the University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 


Dorothy Johnson, a teacher for six 
years in the high schools in the State 
of Illinois, has been appointed to the 
teaching staff of the Department of 
Business and Economics of Manchester 
College, North Manchester, Indiana. 


The promotion of G. H. Parker from 
Assistant Professor of Business Educa- 
tion to Associate Professor of Business 
Education at the University of Tennes- 
see, was recently announced. 


Ida Mae Pieratt is now head of the 
Department of Commerce in St. Peters- 
burg Junior College, St. Petersburg, 
Florida. She is a former teacher of sec- 
retarial courses at Union College, Bar- 
bourville, Kentucky. 


Sarah Ruth Posey of Chapel Hill 
(North Carolina) High School, has ac- 
cepted a teaching fellowship at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee for this year. 


Richmond Professional _Institute, 
Richmond, Virginia, has announced the 
appointment of Dr. Marsden Sherman 
as head of the Department of Com- 
merce. 


Dr. Ruth E. Thomas has accepted an 
appointment as head of the Department 
of Secretarial Science in Georgia Wes- 
leyan College, Macon, Georgia. Dr. 
Thomas has been a member of the 
teaching staff at the University of Ken- 
tucky for the past year. 


Grace Titman, a former member of 
the teaching staff in Opportunity 
School, Atlanta, Georgia, has accepted 
a position on the faculty of the Girls’ 
High School, Atlanta. 


Lewis R. Toll, who has been in charge 
of business education at Washington 
State College, Pullman, for a number 
of years, has been appointed Chief of 
the Business Services Unit of the Train- 
ing Section, Personnel Branch, War 
Production Board, Washington, D. C. 


The appointment of Edytha Trickett 
to the faculty of New Mexico Highlands 
University, Las Vegas, was recently an- 
nounced. Miss Trickett is a former 
teacher in the public schools at Athens 
County, Ohio, and was professor of 
commerce at Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, for a number of 
years. 


Behrens Ulrich, who has been co- 
ordinator of distributive education at 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, for the past two years, has 
been appointed assistant professor of 
merchandising in the School of Business 
at Drexel Institute of Technology, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. Professor UI- 
rich was a member of the faculty at 
Drexel Institute of Technology from 
1939 to 1941. 


Until recently a member of the fac- 
ulty of the U. S. Naval School at Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, Dr. Rowena Wellman has ac- 
cepted an appointment to the teaching 
staff of the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro. Dr. Wellman is a former head of 
the commerce department at Southwest- 
ern State Teachers College, Weather- 
ford, Oklahoma. 


Elizabeth Wigginton has resigned her 
teaching position at Charlotte Technical 
High School to accept a position on the 
faculty of Georgia Teachers College, 
Statesboro. ‘ 


The University of Colorado, Boulder, 
has announced the appointment of 
Catherine M. Wiswell as acting associ- 
ate professor of commercial science in 
the School of Business. Miss Wiswell 
is a former head of the commercial de- 
partment of the Lincoln Community 
High School, Lincoln, Illinois. 


Elmer R. Young has resigned his po- 
sition in the Oacomo (South Dakota) 
High School to accept an appointment 
as principal in the high school at Small, 
Idaho. 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 
Accuracy first | 


| 
Harvard University 
Consulting Editor The purpose of writing shorthand notes is to 
produce an accurate transcript. It’s no use to write 
shorthand if you can’t read it, accurately. A good 
Handbook for the Medical Secretary shorthand system should be simple to learn and 
By MIRIAM BREDOW, Eastern School for Phys- swift to write. It must be sure to read. 
icians’ Aides. 253 pages. $2.25. ’ : 
a Advertisi Script Shorthand puts first things first—ac- 
curacy first. Script Shorthand consonant signs each 
Lg syracuse University, 
and HERBERT H. PALMER, Rhode Island State or combina 
College. Fourth edition. 524 pages. $2.50. tion. Script Shorthand vowel strokes never repre- 
sent more than two vowel sounds, always closely 
Secretarial Efficiency related. Script Shorthand wordsigns—which make 
By FRANCES A. FAUNCE, Silly Assistant up about half of all writing — each represent 
Editor of Atlantic Readers and Assistant to the Busi- one root word only. Most word or phrase forms 
ness Manager of Wellesley College. With the col- may be read exactly without reference to context. 


laboration of FREDERICK G. NICHOLS, Harvard 


Because of its simpler and more exact forms 
eon" aaa WITH WORK SHEETS. unmistakable legibility is the most distinctive char- 


acteristic of Script Shorthand. 
The Technical Secretary Series 
By QUEENA HAZELTON, formerly of Texas To produce the more accurate stenographers | 
Christian University. which employers increasingly demand, learn, write, | 
The Military Stenographer. 140 pages, $1.00 teach Script Shorthand. 
The Naval Stenographer. 128 pages, $1.00 
The Medical and Surgical Secretary. 319 pages, $2.00 / oe ee Volume 28 of the Harvard | 
The Aviation Secretary. 233 pages, $1.50 Studies in Education, “An 
Secretary to the Engineer. 309 pages, $1.75 Experimental Comparison of 
Merchandising Techniques Two Shorthand Systems” 
By EDWINA B. HOGADONE and K. (Harvard University Press), 
sociatio 
and Mechanics In which reports on an impar- 
tial, 3-year, controlled com- case thi 
Fitting Yourself for Business parison of student results _|§ ingness 
By ELIZABETH GREGG MacGIBBON. 456 pages. with Script and another well- phe 
$2.00. known system, gives impressive confirmation of fied prc 
English for Secretaries Script Shorthand superiority. 
By KATE M. MONRO, formerly of University Ex- 
aiion Columbia University. 310 pages. $1.75. Write today for the 16-page 
Summary of the Shorthand 
How to Improve Your Personality by the 


Harvard University Press. Get « 

all the facts about the most im- 

Business Law. With Social and Personal Ap- portant development in the last oo 
plications 50 years of shorthand history. 


By ROBERT O. SKAk, Iowa State Teachers College, 
and BENJAMIN W. PALMER, University of Min- 


+ al NEWTON, Ferris Institute. 205 pages. 


nesota. 476 pages. $2.50. Teacher training in Script Shorthand ‘ii 
Salesmanship, For Vocational and Personal is available at all times . : 
Use without expense to school or teacher 30th be 
By CARL SEAN, Billings Polytechnic Institute. fraterni 


326 pages. omax, 
Practical Accounting 
By EDWIN L. THEISS, University of Illinois, and York ; 
JAY L. HUNTER, East High School, Aurora, III. Oklaho: 
386 pages. $2.25. treasure 

HAN Teacher 


Business Mathematics for College Students 
By GEORGE H. WHITEAKER, University of Den- ney 


ver. 184 pages. $1.50 h J. B. E 
d 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 1 Madison Avenue New York 10, NY ed : 
tion, 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


ill 


ational Council for 
Business Education Meeting 


The Administrative Board of the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education held 
its semi-annual meeting in Detroit on De- 
cember 30, 1943, at which time a number 
of important problems were up for con- 
sideration. 

The Board received reports regarding 
the National Students Typewriting Tests 
and were brought up-to-date regarding the 
development of the testing program. 


allow, these short forms will be available 
not only for schools but also for business 
firms that are seeking good employment 
tests. 

A report was made regarding the Future 
Business Leaders of America, and the 


i Board members were instructed to look for 


aseries of articles regarding the FBLA in 
the January issue of THE JOURNAL OF 
Business EDUCATION. 

The chief problem before the Board was 
that of bringing the various professional 
organizations into one unified group. Pre- 
vious to the meeting of the Board, the 
president had met with the executive com- 
mittee of the NEA Department of Busi- 
ness Education and the executive commit- 
tee of the National Business Teachers As- 
sociation to discuss with them the proposed 
plans for a unified organization. In each 
case these associations indicated their will- 
ingness to appoint a committee to meet 
with committees from other associations to 
study the proposed Council plan for a uni- 
fied professional organization. This joint 
committee is to be called the Joint Com- 
mission for Unification of Professional 
Efforts in Business Education. The presi- 
dent also reported that he had been given 
permission to meet with the executive com- 
mittee of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association in Philadelphia in April. The 
president expressed his hope that out of 
this joint commission a working plan will 
be developed for a unified association. 

The Board adjourned to meet again in 
Philadelphia either prior to or immediately 
after the meeting of the ECTA. 

e 


Delta Pi Epsilon Elects 


New officers elected at the December 
30th business meeting of Delta Pi Epsilon 
fraternity are: President, Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax, New York University, New York 
City; vice-president, Mrs. Helen M. John- 
ston, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York; secretary, Mrs. Ruth Williams, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater; 
treasurer, Dr. Earl S. Dickerson, State 
Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois. 

Retiring president, Dr. D. D. Lessen- 

try, presided at the dinner meeting on 
December 28. The guest speaker was Dr. 
J. B. Edmonson, Dean of the School of 
Education, University of Michigan. Dr. 

onson spoke on the educational issues 
by significant trends affecting 
youth. 

The meetings were held in Detroit, in 
section with the N. B. T. A. conven- 
ion, 
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C.C.T.A. Arranging Meeting 


The annual sessions of the Central Com- 
mercial Teachers Association will be held 
at the Fort Des Moines Hotel in Des 
Moines, Iowa, on May 4, 5, and 6, 1944. 
The executive committee and the local 
committee are arranging an _ interesting 
program for the convention which is being 
held for the private business schools of 
the seven Central States. 

The officers for the current year are: 
President, Ray E. Rice, Lincoln School 
of Commerce, Lincoln, Nebraska; secre- 
tary, Florence Ludwick, Bayless Business 
College, Dubuque, Iowa; and treasurer, 
Mrs. Ray G. Warren, Fort Madison Busi- 
ness College, Fort Madison, Iowa. 


Mr. Rasely Heads N.A.A.C.S. 


At the December meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Accredited Commer- 
cial Schools, held in St. Louis, H. N. 
Rasely, vice-president of Burdett College, 
Boston, was elected president for the com- 
ing year. Vice-presidents of the associa- 
iton are: Claude Stone, Hill’s Business 
University, Oklahoma City; Stanley J. 
Shook, Topeka (Kansas) Business Col- 
lege; E. G. Purvis, Strayer College, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and Charles Walker, North- 
western School of Commerce, Portland, 
Oregon. Bruce Gates, of Gates College, 
Waterloo, Iowa, was elected treasurer and 
George W. McClellan, of Littleford-Nel- 
son School of Commerce, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was elected secretary. 

W. S. Sanford, president of the San- 
ford-Brown Business College of St. Louis, 
was the toastmaster at the annual banquet. 
The guest speaker was Dr. Harry M. 
Gage, president of the Lindenwood Col- 
lege, St. Charles, Missouri. 


Southwestern Association Meeting 


E. A. Guise, first vice-president of the 
Southwestern Private Business Schools 
Association, presided at the luncheon meet- 
ing of the association, held in St. Louis 
on December 29. H. N. Rasely, president 
of the National Council of Business 
Schools and Dr. J. S. Noffsinger, ex- 
ecutive secretary of this organization, were 
the speakers at the meeting. 


Code Typewriting at Miami University 
According to an announcement of the 


Training Division (Radio), U. S. Navy, . 


the recent graduating class of the Radio 
Training School at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, ranked first among navy 
radio schools in code typewriting and in 
code receiving. When tested at the com- 
munications pool, the class averaged 57.5 
words a minute in typewriting to lead the 
other fifteen schools. 

A staff of seven instructors under the 
supervision of Harold M. Benson, assistant 
professor of business education at Miami 
University, trained these typists. Typists 
are trained in touch typing of fox head- 
ings, mixed numbers and letters, of which 
600 characters must be taken perfectly 
from code in order to graduate. A recent 
class attained an average speed of 36.5 
words a minute for five minutes on fox 
headings. 


E.C.T.A. Convention Plans 


At the recent meeting of the Executive 

Board of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association in Philadelphia, “Post War 
Planning in Business Education” was se- 
lected as the theme for the April conven- 
tion of the association. John G. Kirk, 
director of commercial education in Phila- 
delphia and general chairman for the con- 
vention to be held at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel, Philadelphia, April 5, 6, 7 and 
8, reported that elaborate plans are being 
made for the meetings. 
“James R. Meehan, of Hunter College, 
New York City, is the convention program 
chairman, assisted by Mrs. Frances Doub 
North, of Western High School, Balti- 
more, Maryland. Dr. Meehan presented 
the tentative convention program at the 
meeting of the Executive Board and it was 
enthusiastically received by the members 
of the Board. 

The complete convention program will 
appear in the March issue of this magazine. 

It was reported that the Joint Yearbook 
Commission of the NBTA and the ECTA 
is making rapid progress under the leader- 
ship of Louis A. Rice, of The Packard 
School, New York City. Contributions to 
this yearbook were reported to be coming 
in from some of the most outstanding or- 
ganizations in the country as well as from 
government officials. It is planned that the 
yearbook will be ready at the time of the 
convention. 

At the Board meeting it was announced 
that Lloyd Jacobs, supervisor of distribu- 
tive education for the State of New Jer- 
sey, has been added to the Editorial Board. 

Treasurer Heiges reported that the re- 
sponse for members is far in advance of 
other years and that indications are that 
the ECTA will have a record roster of 
members before April. ; 

The officers of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association are: President, Dr. 
D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh; vice-president, Clare M. Betz, 
chairman of the Department of Secre- 
tarial Studies, Bayside High School, New 
York City; secretary, Raymond C. Good- 
fellow, Director of Commercial Education, 
Newark, New Jersey, and treasurer, P. 
Myers Heiges, Chairman, Business and 
Secretarial Department, Central Commer- 
cial and Technical High School, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


Mr. Reigner Appointed To 
Selective Service Appeal Board 

The many friends of Charles G. Reigner, 
president of The H. M. Rowe Company, 
will be interested to know that he has been 
commissioned by President Roosevelt as a 
member of Baltimore’s Selective Service 
Appeal Board: These Boards have been 
formed throughout the country as a result 
of recent Congressional legislation requir- 
ing a review of occupational deferment 
cases. Mr. Reigner’s appointment to this 
wartime responsibility is made at the rec- 
ommendation of Maryland’s Governor 
Herbert R. O’Conor to the President. 
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PRACTICAL 


Why do we print this familiar word in such large type? Well, “prac- 
tical” is an especially important word in the world today. Unless our 
planes, tanks, and guns, our military strategy, and our training of fight- 
ers and workers were practical, victory would be endangered. The 
Allied war machine must be efficient to fulfill its aim. 


A textbook on business must be practical, too, in order to fulfill its aim 
—to insure a sound and accurate foundation of business knowledge. 


That’s why we recommend 


Rice, Dopp & Coscrove’s First Principles of Business 


a simple, practical, and comprehensive introductory course. It is 
efficient because it offers logical development of topics and states busi- 
ness principles clearly. It is thorough because abundant activities and 
problems accompany each chapter. It is practical because it provides 
for the study of business situations within the student’s experience which 
truly illustrate general principles and practice. Illustrated. 608 pp. $2.00. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 
ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 
speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- Eg 
betical arrangement. 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 


Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 

ER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 
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G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


HANDY BINDER 


for your copies of 
THE JOURNAL 


Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 
moved in one operation. 


Price $1.75 postpaid. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Please send me...... :Handy Binders. 


(Binders will be sent on approval, if desired—to be returned 


or paid for withini 10 days.) 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


Bulletin No. 41, of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education in the Division of Voca- 
tional Education, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, New York, should be of 
considerable interest to state business 
teachers in particular and also to business 
teachers in general. 

It presents a plan by which state Regents’ 
credit and Federal aid for work-experi- 
ence courses in business education can be 
arranged. It deals with the objectives of 
such courses, terms under which Federal 


aid is made available, selection of pupils, 


and how to organize such courses. 


Counselors, deans, teachers, librarians, 
students, parents, and others interested in 
yocational guidance will find helpful ma- 
terial in a list of 25 free pamphlets on 17 
different occupations, including names and 
addresses of the publishers from whom 
the pamphlets may be obtained upon re- 
quest. To get this list send 25c to Occu- 
pational Index, Inc., New York University, 
New York City. 


As a service to its membership, Alpha 
Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, at New York 
University, New York, has published an 
abstract that should be of considerable in- 
terest to teachers of secretaria] subjects, 
especially at the college level. 

The abstract is a summary of the dis- 
sertation, “A Standardized Secretarial 
Achievement Test for College Use,” by 
Maye C. Hylton, 1941. Ed. D., New York 
University. It has been prepared by Mil- 
ton C. Olson. 

The problem is presented together with 
the research preparatory to the construc- 
tion of the test, the construction of the 
test itself, its several try-outs, its final 
form, problems of reliability and validity, 
and conclusions. 


Jobs — Freedom — Opportunity in the 
Postwar Years is the title of a 47-page 
pamphlet published by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers of the United 
States of America, 14 West 49th Street, 
New York, N. Y. : 

It is the work of their Postwar Com- 
mittee and deals with three problems: (1) 
Nature of the postwar problem; (2) 
Domestic requirements for prosperity ; and 
(3) External requirements for prosperity. 
The Committee realizes that any plan- 
ning now must of necessity be tentative; 
however, such planning does indicate that 
groups and individuals are thinking ahead 
with the hope that ultimate decisions may 
be made without too much haste and too 
much muddled thinking and confusion 
when the war is over. 


° 
A revised catalog, “New Tools for 
Learning” — educational movies, record- 


ings, radio programs, and pamphlets—of 
the New York University Film Library, 
University of Chicago Round, Table, and 
the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., re- 
spectively, is now available; These mate- 
tials suggest the extended use of these 
newer devices of teaching in the study of 
current economic and. social. .problems . as 
well as postwar problems. _.,, .. 
Address: New Tools of Learning, 7 
West 16th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Editor’s Note: The information 
presented on this page about cur- 
rent bulletins, pamphlets, ab- 
stracts, studies, leaflets, etc., is 
appearing in the space usually 
devoted to book reviews. “On the 
Book Shelf” will be back on this 
page in the March issue of this 
magazine. 


Two leaflets presenting Simplified Sell- 
ing as at least a partial solution to the 
retail personnel shortage have been issued 
by the National Consumer-Retailer Coun- 


cil. 

The leaflets have been prepared to help 
both retailers and consumers adjust them- 
selves to the acute labor shortage which 
promises to become increasingly serious 
in the months ahead. 

One of the leaflets is addressed to re- 
tailers, the other to consumers. The re- 
tailer leaflet emphasizes that it is not 
necessary for department stores “to put 
turnstiles at their doors or inaugurate 
other measures which will change the 
character of their stores.” “What is need- 
ed,” states the leaflet, “is to simplify sell- 
ing so that the customer will find it easier 


‘to shop and therefore have less need for 


the services of the salesperson. The more 
effective use of established selling methods 
—merchandise display, signs and labels— 
may well hold the answer to the problem.” 

In the leaflet addressed to consumers, 
suggestions are made as to how they can 
best take advantage of the self-selection 
and self-service devices adopted by stores. 
A number of recommendations are also 
made as to how to improve shopping prac- 
tices so that the customer will save her 
own time and take less of the salesperson’s 
time, 

Copies of the two leaflets on self-service 
may be obtained from the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council, 8 West Fortieth 
Street, New York City. 


Women at Work in Wartime, by Kath- 
erine Glover, is a timely publication, the 
77th of the Public Affairs Pamphlets, of 
the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., a non- 
profit, educational organization at 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

This publication wishes to convince 
women, especially those in the home, that 
they really are needed in war jobs. The 
author presents the problems of the woman 
worker, especially the working mother, 
and pleads for community planning to an- 
ticipate these problems which will arise 
when the women from the homes take 
jobs in large numbers in business, in in- 
dustry, and in Government service. 

The pamphlet costs 10c. Quantity rates 
will be given on request. A list of other 
— of the Committee is also avail- 

le. 


The Road to Realism, by Eric A. John- 
ston, President, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, is the statement of a 
business man in a discussion on “Roads to 
World Peace.” 

Copies of it are available from the 
Chamber of. Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C 


The Workbook for Army Clerical Pro- 
cedures, is available from The Book Serv- 
ice, The Adjutant General’s School, Fort 
Washington, Maryland, at 75c. This pub- 
lication is the student workbook for The 
Army Clerk which was published early 
last year by the same school. Both of 
these publications are a part of the Pre- 
induction Course materials prepared for 
use in high schools and colleges interested 
in such a training program. 

Available also is the Compilation of 
Selected Official War Department Pub- 
lications at $1.50, at the same address. 


A manual of Army Correspondence has. 
been prepared in the Training and Safety 
Section, Civilian Personnel Branch, Head- 
quarters, Seventh Service Command, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

It is a handbook for the new employee, 
based on AR 340-15, and gives clearly 
and briefly information such as: author- 
ized abbreviations, cablegrams, channel- 
ing correspondence, classified material, 
filing systems, inclosures, indorsements,. 
memoranda, messageforms, non-military 
letters, official military letters, penalty en- 
velopes and labels, radiograms, references, 
and routine handling of correspondence. 


Members of the staff of The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund have completed a 
study of changes in the nation’s economy 
in the war period and probable postwar 
problems in eleven major fields of Ameri- 
can life. 

This study has been published in a re- 
port entitled Wartime Facts and Postwar 
Problems. It should be of considerable 
interest to business teachers especially as 
the major fields of American life include 
classifications such as education, economic 
security, industry and business, transpor- 
tation, and finance, in addition to inter- 
national relations, agriculture, labor, pub- 
lic works and urban redevelopment, and 
housing. 

The Twentieth Century Fund has also. 
available a report on Postwar Planning in 
the United States: An Organization Di- 
rectory, which presents the programs of 
some 137 government and private agencies 
in the United States interested in the 
problems of the postwar period. 


For help in organizing discussion groups. 
among adults, the Division of Educational 
Services, Adult Education Section of the 
Office of War Information has available a 
Check list of Services. Sent on request. 

Their “Guides” for discussion present 
war issues and post-war problems. Paul 
H. Seats is head of the Adult Education 
Section, which prepares the materials and’ 
distributes them. 


Some Principles of Consumer Educo- 
tion at the Secondary School Level, 
Pamphlet No. 94,:may be obtained by 
sending 10 ‘cents to'Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. This 
pamphlet describes how our system of 
education can be better organized for con- 
sumer education at the secondary level 
and what is involved in teacher education 


and-curriculum building. 
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“THE BACK THE BOOK” 


(ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 22) 


FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


by I. David Satlow 


Bushwick, High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


_, For too long a period, the federal sav- 
ings and loan association has not been 
accorded proper recognition by both syl- 
labi and textbooks in business education. 
Given impetus by an Act of Congress in 
1933, the movement has grown steadily, 
until today statistics disclose well nigh 
1500 federal savings and loan associations 
with assets of approximately two and a 
half billion dollars. 


Purpose of Federal Savings and 
Loan Associations 


One of the plans for the emergence of 
our nation from the economic debacle of 
the first quarter of 1933 and the establish- 
ment of a sound basis for long-range 
stability called for the inauguration of a 
system of federally sponsored savings and 
loan associations. Specifically, the measure 
adopted by Congress was of a two-fold 
nature: 

1. To provide sound thrift and home fi- 
nancing facilities in communities previ- 
ously lacking adequate savings and home 
mortgage lending resources. 

2. To develop under Federal charter a 
group of home financing institutions oper- 
ating under the best standards and prac- 
tices evolved in the long history of savings 
and loan institutions. 


Ownership and Operation 


Federal savings and loan associations 
are private mutually-owned corporations, 
chartered and supervised by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. “Federals” are 
authorized to issue two types of share- 
accounts: 

(a) Savings account, available in any 
amount, represented by a pass book show- 
ing the balance in the holder’s account. 
To this pass book are credited the divi- 
dends which are declared periodically. 

(b) Investment share, available in $100 
units and represented by a certificate. 
Holders of investment shares receive div- 
idends by check. 

It will thus be seen that the value of a 
Savings-account share is likely to fluctuate, 
while the value of an investment share is 
fixed. 

Each investor may cast one vote per 
$100 or fraction thereof, up to $5000, in- 
vested by him. Each borrower has one 
vote. At the annual meeting, directors 
are elected. The directors, in turn, elect 
the officers who transact all business in the 
name of the Association. . 


“Federal Savings and Loan” 
as an Investment 


In any investment, the three factors to 
be considered are safety, salability, and 
return. Viewed in the light of any of 
these criteria, federal savings and loan 
shares are a sound investment. 


Safety 
All federal savings and loan associations 
are members of the Federal Savings and 
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Loan Insurance Corporation, which guar- 
antees each account to the extent of 


in each of any number of associations. 


Salability 

The federal savings and loan share is 
transferable. Generally speaking, funds 
may be withdrawn upon request or upon 
thirty days’ notice. The charter of a fed- 
eral savings and loan association contains 
a provision to the effect that, in the event 
the Association cannot comply with a re- 
quest for withdrawal on thirty days’ no- 
tice, it must meet such demand out of one- 
third of its receipts. The invoking of this 
provision, however, though possible, is 
highly uncommon. 

In addition to government regulation, 
reserve policy, and insurance of shares, 
liquidity is further assured by the po- 
tential cash position of the savings and 
loan association, as indicated by the fol- 
lowing factors: 

(a) Cash on hand, 5 to 10 per cent of 
capital. 

(b) Loan repayments, equivalent to 
about 10 per cent of average capital for 
the year. 

(c) New capital from the | 
public, ranging from 10 per cent to 
per cent a year. 

(d) Advance from Federal Home Loan 
Bank, potentially 50 per cent of capital. 

This assures a liquid position of 75 to 


90 cents on the dollar, which is more than 
enough to stave off a “run on the bank.” 


Return 

“Federals” are required to declare divyj- 
dends out of net earnings on June 30 
and December 31 of each year. Since the 
primary source of revenue of the savings 
and loan associations is in the form of 
first mortgage loans, it is obvious that the 
decline in interest rates on mortgages will 
invariably result in a corresponding de- 
crease in dividends for the investor. How- 
ever, holders of federal savings and loan 
shares can be reasonably certain of a re- 
turn of 3 per cent on their investment. 
This compares favorably with investments 
in AAA corporation bonds, U. S. bonds, 
and municipals. It compares unusually 
well with savings banks. 


Recognition by Investing Public 


The extent of popularity of this field 
with the investing public can be gathered 
from the fact that nearly 2,000,000 in- 
vestors hold federal savings and _ loan 
shares with an estimated addition of 50,000 
to their ranks each month.’ 

Its soundness as an investment can be 
gathered from the fact that statutes in 
three out of four states expressly author- 
ize this as a means of investment for trust 
funds. A survey”? completed in May, 1942, 
disclosed that trust funds were actually 
invested in federal savings and loan as- 
sociations. These figures should prove of 
interest : 


Corporate Trustees .......... $19,000,000 
Insurance Companies ........ 15,000, 
Cemetery Associations ...... ,000, 
Pension Funds, Credit Unions, 
Total in Trust Funds ...... $84,000,000 


1 Federal Home Loan Bank Review, July 1942. 
2 Data available at Selected Federals, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 


ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 17 


1. The greatest number of authorities, eight, prefer “90 cents.” However, five 
believe that ‘“90c” is acceptable, and four would write ‘ninety cents.” One suggests 
that if the number preceding ‘“‘cents” is composed of one word only, it should be 
spelled out; otherwise the figure should be used. 


2. Seven sources state that fractions are hyphenated unless one element is already 
hyphenated, (‘‘Three-fourths’”’ but “twenty-one hundredths.”) Five would not hyphen- 
ate fractions used as nouns but would hyphenate adjectives. (‘‘One half of us’’ but ‘‘one- 


half page advertisements.’’) 
writing fractions. One ingenious 


Three state that the hyphen should never be used in 
grammarian would hyphenate all fractions except 


“tone half’ and those used in approximations “(about one fourth) .” 


3. Sixteen different arrangements of the three essential items in the heading of the 


second page (name of addressee, date, and page number) 


are found in current style 


books. These include variations such as placing the page number first, second, and last; 


using the addressee’s initials instead of his name; omitting the addressee’s given name; 
writing or omitting the hyphen before and after the page number; writing or omitting 
the word “page”. However, two styles were shown nine times each: (1) the name at 
the left, the page number (unpunctuated) in the center, and the date at the right 
margin; and (2) the three items occupying’ the first three lines at the left margin. 


4. In formal writing “6 per cent” is preferred by eleven authorities. Four writers 
accept the use of “6%” in informal writing. Two would use “6%” in expressing 
interest, and two would use “6%” when the percentage is reported. (‘‘The difference 
was .298, an increase of 6%,” but ‘There was an increase of 8 per cent.’’) In Gov- 
ernment publications “percent” is written as one word. 


5. Thirteen authors insist on the comma after the complimentary close if a colon is 


_ used after the salutation. Five accept the omission of the comma. 
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TEXTBOOKS ARE WEAPONS 


BUSINESS 


TO BUSINESS 
| EDITION 


The war has focused attention on the im- 


portance of efficient business methods. Up-to- 


date textbooks in business are more in demand 


than ever in the schools. These textbooks will 


do their part in helping to win the war. 


Introduction to Business 
by Reed and Morgan 


Introduction to Business is the work of Clinton A. Reed, 
Supervisor of Commercial Education for New York 
State and President of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association. His collaborator is V. James Morgan, 
Vice-Principal and Head of the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the James Monroe Junior-Senior High School, 
Rochester. 

Introduction to Business furnishes a basic course de- 
signed to give every student the practical information 
which each individual needs to conduct his personal 
business affairs. 

There is a stimulating chapter on the Consumer and 
His Problems. Advances in the fields of communication 
and transportation are featured, including air travel, 
air service, and shipping by air. 

There is a complete Teachers’ Manual free to users. 


Business Workbook 


Business Arithmetic 
by Sutton and Lennes 


The authors of Business Arithmetic agree with experi- 
enced teachers of business mathematics upon the im. 
portance of drill in fundamental operations with integers, 
fractions, mixed numbers and decimals. Consequently 
they have included a mass of material for drill, testing, 
and special work adapted to pupils of different learning 
levels. 


There is much new, fresh material on the equation, 
formula, trade acceptances, stocks, exchange, income 
tax, automobile insurance, and installment buying. All 
examples of solutions are taken from the approved 
daily practice of modern business. Census figures, postal 
rates, tariff regulations, taxation figures, and other 
statistical material have been brought down to date, 
Cumulative reviews and standardized tests provide for 
systematic relearnings and measurement of achievement. 


Business Law 


by Reed and Morgan 


Business Workbook is divided into nine 
units with the titles, Communication, Sav- 
ings, Finance, Transportation, Organiza- 
tion, Ordering, Selling and Shipping, 
Paying, and Responsibility. 

There are 80 exercises for solution by the 
pupils, designed to inculcate skill in the 
use of business forms, legible handwriting, 
and ability to calculate rapidly. 


by Samuel P. Weaver 


Weaver’s Business Law discusses and 
illustrates the general rules of law. It gives 
type cases and problems to exemplify the 
subordinate rules underlying each general 
rule. At the end of each subject are labor- 
atory exercises. These give the student a 
glimpse of the practical application of the 
law. There is a complete Teachers’ 
Manual. 


Complete Typewriting 
by Ollie Depew 


Complete Typewriting contains abundant exercises to BUSINESS 
develop ability in spelling, punctuation, and letter com- | |LAW 
position. A competent typist should not only write 

rapidly and accurately, but should have the ability to 

compose letters that are in good taste and in correct 

English. 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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